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shows modern data processing equip- 
ment. Although the machines are new, 
the requirements for the operation of 
these machines depend on the basic skills 
and knowledge developed in the busi- 
ness education classes being taught in 
our schools. 
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purpose is to provide an open forum for 
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“%- Development of speed with control 
through use of appropriate levels of 
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% Simple, explicit directions for students 


% Development of individual thinking on 
the part of the student in the solving of 
office and production problems 
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The Changing Pattern of Business Education 


With the educational tide definitely ‘‘coming in’’ toward the academic pro- 
gram, business educators must re-evaluate their offerings. In doing so, however, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that we have an obligation to business to pro- 
vide competent beginning employees. We also have an obligation to our young 


people, who have chosen business as a career, to adequately train them for the 
jobs they will assume. 


The Gordon-Howell and Pierson reports on the education of American 
businessmen have had tremendous impact on the thinking of educators gen- 
erally. These men are economists and, as is to be expected, urge the emphasis of 
this discipline in the school curriculum. 


I recognize the importance of understanding economics in this rapidly 
changing era, and I am sympathetic with the humanities and civilization pro- 
grams in developing a fine cultural background. We cannot however, overlook 
the fundamental goals of education to provide the opportunity for each indi- 
vidual to acquire knowledge and understanding — the knowledge and under- 
standing necessary to recognize and discharge the personal and social 
responsibilities of life to the fullest extent of his ability. I am strongly in favor of 
more and better general education, but this tremendous emphasis on, and 
interest in, scientific and mathematical courses cannot help but unbalance our 
educational system. Are parents and educators forgetting that not every student 
wants to be a scientist, a mathematician, a teacher, or one of the “‘professionals”’ 
of the coming generation? 


This is something that must be answered individually by the parents of each 
boy and girl and collectively by teachers and school advisors. It cannot be over- 
looked by any of us on whose judgment and wisdom these young people rely. 


Forecasts predict that business is entering the greatest decade of growth and 
progress in history. The cooperation of business, industry, education, and 
government will be required to achieve the maximum accomplishment. 


Business must have quality personnel and is dependent on the schools of 
the country to supply these workers and business leaders. There is no doubt that 
business education on the secondary level does prepare students to become adept 
in a marketable skill, and creates an awareness of the need of certain business 
learnings to properly conduct personal business affairs. These need careful con- 
sideration in the re-evaluation of the current high school program. Our stand- 
ards must be higher, our students must be able to speak and write the English 
language better than they do now — a middle course to keep a balance between 
business education and general education should be the goal of all business 
educators in making a greater contribution to the fulfillment of the general 


objectives of education. 


Edith T. Smith, president of the Western Business 
Education Association, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon 
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The growing importance of office workers is 
one of the facets of tomorrow’s complex 
vocational structure. The secretary, the 
bookkeeper, the business-machine operator 
are as essential to the business manager as 
the foreman is; as essential to the school 
administrator as the teacher is; as essential 
to the scientist as the technician is. 

By 1970, according to the Department 
of Labor, we will need 27 per cent more 
office workers than we have today. Some 
of these workers will be young people just 
out of school; some will be older workers 
taking on new kinds of jobs. Both will need 
special preparation and additional training 
to meet the requirements for efficient office 
work. 

The growing importance of office work, 
and of education for it, received recognition 
from the Office of Education in December 
(1959), when Dr. Bruce I. Blackstone, a 
specialist for office education, was appointed 
in the Division of Vocational Education. 
A few months later, the Division of Voca- 
tional Education called a meeting of special- 
ists in office education. Among the 20 men 
and women who came together for 5 days 
of sessions, were State and city supervisors, 
high school teachers, high school coordina- 
tors, teacher-trainers, and members of 
professional associations, all recommended 
by professional business education asso- 
ciations. 

The conference’s first objective was to 
define office education. The definition it 
developed says that office education is a 
program which prepares for office careers. 
This program, a part of business education, 
prepares high-school, post-high-school, and 
adult students in public and private schools 
for all levels of office employment. What 
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Edueation for Office 
Occupations 


by BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE 
SPECIALIST, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reprinted from the November, 1960 issue of School 
Life, the office journal of the United States Office of 


Education. 


the student learns under this program is 
vocationally oriented to help him reach his 
individual career objective. 

The conference also developed “Guides 
for Action,” a statement for the Office of 
Education to consider as it decides on the 
scope of its new program, and for State and 
local authorities to consider as they set up 
office education programs or evaluate those 
they have. 

The conferees agreed that the function of 
office education is to provide vocational 
training in office work through initial, 
refresher, or upgrading courses in the schools 
of the Nation, and that the content of the 
program should include general education, 
basic business education, and specialized 
career courses. 

Then the group moved on to one of its 
major reasons for meeting — to recommend 
to the Office of Education what it could do 
to promote office education. The recom- 
mendations include requests that the Office 
maintain — 

Active and close contact with other Office 

staff members to insure that they understand 

office education. 


Continuous liaison with office education 
programs in other Federal agencies. 

Active and continuous contact with office 
education programs in the several States. 
Active and continuous contact with associa- 
tions whose interests are related to education 
and employment of office personnel. 


Active and continuous contact with institu- 

tions that train teachers for business (office) 

education. 

Though the recommendations made by 
the conference do not necessarily reflect the 
official position of the Office of Education, 
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they no doubt will play a prominent part 
in helping the Office plan its office education 
activity. 

After discussing what the Office of Educa- 
tion could do to help office education 
programs, the conference considered signifi- 
cant problems of office education. “Guides 
for Action,” which will be published later 
this year, contains the suggestions of the 
conference. Among the suggestions are 
these: 

State and local agencies should increase 
their leadership by giving more consultive 
services in all phases of business education, 
including office education. 
Program planners should identify the areas 
common to all vocational fields and should 
encourage cooperation between the office 
education program and other vocational 
education programs. 
Students should complete their vocational 
preparation as close as possible to the time 
they are to use ut, and the quality of their 
preparation should be measured by their 
accomplishments, their behavior, and their 
occupational intelligence and capacity. 

Physical facilities should be carefully 

planned and equipment appropriate to the 

need should be provided, efficienily used, and 
adequately maintained. 

Office education, as part of the total educa- 

tional program, should share in the aca- 

demic, vocational, and _ personal-social 
guidance program. 

Post-high-school and adult-education pro- 

grams suitable in method and content to 

meet the objectives and needs of the partici- 
pants should be encouraged. 

Lines of communication with the whole 

community should be established to develop 

greater understanding of and interest in 
office education programs. 

Consultive groups representing the areas in 

which the students are likely to be employed 

should be organized. 

Assignments and activities should include 

only those which have educational value and 

are part of a sequence of planned learning 
experiences. 

Curricular material must be constantly 

revised and reorganized in the light of 

research findings. 

The office education program should not 

only provide all its students with vocational 

competence but prepare qualified students 
for the possibility of going to college. 

Teachers of office education should have a 

broad background, including professional 

education, general education, occupational 
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experience and proficiency, and knowledge 

‘of guidance techniques. 

Since office education is “education for 
office careers,” it has something to offer 
students of many levels of ability. For 
gifted students there are many rewarding 
office positions in keeping with their special 
abilities, and many opportunities for ad- 
vancement. For less gifted students there 
are satisfying opportunities in less complex 
jobs, even in jobs calling for rather simple 
skills. 

Automation is bringing many changes to 
office work. Schools should prepare students 
to meet these changes; also, they should 
retrain and upgrade workers by teaching 
them the new techniques that the changes 
call for. ‘Trying to visualize the changes 
that will take place and preparing students 
for them is one of education’s greatest 
challenges. 

Much high-quality research in office 
education is needed to assist with the further 
development and improvement of programs 
and in the development of methods for im- 
proving instruction to broaden the content. 
Certainly more effective office education 
programs can come only from knowledge of 
what is wanted and needed. Business can 
help by financing research, and in so doing 
not only make a big contribution to educa- 
tion but also create benefits for itself, in 
the form of more effectively trained office 
staff. State and local agencies, too, should 
join the research effort. Whoever does 
research, however, should bear in mind the 
fact that too much of the research done in 
office education does not use information 
already available or duplicates the work 
done by others. 

The courses our high schools are now 
offering are not adequate to meet the grow- 
ing need for office workers. Our manpower 
shortage makes it essential that schools now 
offer programs for adults, too, to give them 
initial, refresher, or upgrading training for 
all levels of office activity. Cooperative 
education, in which the school and industry 
join hands, offers a possibility which office 
educators should explore. Changes should 
be made in the traditional organization of 
instruction and objectives so as to provide 
a logical, clear-cut program of instruction 
to meet the growing manpower needs of the 
Nation. 

State supervision of office education can 
contribute much to the development of a 
satisfactory program. Support of this type, 
through the administration of a State- 

(Concluded on page 259) 
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Teach Them to Find Their Own 


Mistakes 


by ALVIN D. GRAHAM 
MAMARONECK HIGH SCHOOL 
MAMARONECK, NEW YORK 


At times we doa great injustice to our bookkeeping 
students by finding their errors for them instead 
letting them find their own. 


Few experiences are more frustrating to the 
beginning bookkeeping student than to 
complete a problem, only to find that “‘it 
doesn’t work out.”’ No teacher needs to be 
reminded how the making of errors in 
amounts will interfere with learning and dull 
the enthusiasm of even the most eager 
student. 

Students can be expected to make errors, 
in spite of all our urging to them to use great 
care in making entries and posting. Students 
nod their heads in understanding as you 
point out to them that while it takes only 
a split-second to make an error, it may take 
twenty minutes or more to locate and correct 
it. They vow to be careful, yet they proceed 
to make mistakes in the simplest of situ- 
ations. Many students will spend tedious 
minutes hunting for the errors, and fre- 
quently give up, convinced that bookkeeping 
is a bore. 

The easy way out for teachers of course 
is to make light of inaccurate results so long 
as the theory is correct, and then provide 
students with the correct amounts. How- 
ever, giving the student the correct answers 
deprives him of a valuable learning experi- 
ence, namely that of locating and correcting 
errors in his work. 

In the early chapters of any good textbook, 
advice is given on how to discover and 
correct errors in posting. It is wise for a 
teacher to give this topic sufficient emphasis 
and to give the students instruction in the 
technique of placing a small pencil check- 
mark next to amounts that have been 
verified as they check from the ledgers back 
to the journals. Besides being an excellent 
method of discovering errors, placing check- 
marks next to verified amounts provides the 
advantage of encouraging a systematic 
approach to the discovery of errors. 

When a student says “it doesn’t work 
out,” most often he means that the totals of 
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two columns which should agree, just won’t 
agree. Often, after he has spent a long time 
examining his work with no success, he may 
be half-convinced that the mistake is the 
result of the inherent quality of numbers to 
be disagreeable. It is in this type of situ- 
ation that I pass on to my students the 
following suggestions: 

First, find the amount of the error by 
subtracting the smaller side from the larger 
side. It is easy for students to see the value 
of this first step when they are reminded that 
if they were searching for a lost item, they 
would first want to know for what they are 
looking. If the difference is $.01 or $.10 
or $1.00, etc., the probable cause is an error 
in adding the columns. 

If the columns have been added correctly, 
they should examine the amount of the 
difference between the columns and try to 
recall whether this number appeared in any 
earlier part of their work. Rapidly going 
over the work may bring this number to 
view, and the source of the error is quickly 
located. 

If the error is in a trial balance, it may 
have been caused by omitting the amount 
entirely, by transcribing it twice from the 
ledger, or by incorrectly copying an amount 
from the ledger. In this case, two special 
tests may be applied with a high degree of 
success: 

If the difference between two columns is 
an even amount, divide it by two. Look for 
an item of this amount that may have been 
entered in the wrong column. 

A different type error can usually be 
detected by adding the digits in the differ- 
ence between the two columns. If the sum 
of the digits is nine, or a multiple of nine, 
the probable cause of the error is a transpo- 
sition, that is, changing the position of the 
digits in anumber. An example of a transpo- 

(Concluded on page 269) 
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“Gee, if you didn’t take off for spelling 
errors, I’d a got an A on this test!” This was 
a statement made by one of my students a 
few years ago. He was right, too, he would 
have received an A grade. His comment 
illustrates his complacent attitude toward 
his work. I was the reason he didn’t get an A 
—not he! Should I have ignored his prob- 
lem, and the problem of at least half my 
other students, and given him the A? 
Wouldn’t that be turning my back on the 
very purpose of education; adjusting to life 
and its basic fundamentals? I think so. 

Picture a six-foot sophomore boy squirm- 
ing in his chair struggling with a simple 
column of addition for 40 minutes, and still 
coming up with the wrong answer. Some of 
my tenth and eleventh grade students are 
convinced that 5 —0 = 0. Not only this 
repeated mistake, but others prompted me 
to borrow the third and fourth grade sub- 
traction flash cards from the elementary 
school and do some drill work with the stu- 
dents. When we were through with our first 
session, a junior boy said, ““Let’s go over 
those with 9’s in them. I always have 
trouble with those.”? Others have said the 
same thing. In what is considered a rela- 
tively simple record-keeping class, where the 
students have already completed their one 
year of required high school mathematics — 
be it algebra or general math — should I 
take the time to teach addition and subtrac- 
tion? I must, if I want my students to learn, 
to accomplish something, or to have the feel- 
ing that this class has a real purpose. 

These are not the only classroom situa- 
tions I could describe where the necessity for 
attention to the fundamental processes has 
become apparent to me. It was brought out 


Misspelled Words 
Count. Too 


by JUDITH A. BURKE 
BRUSH HIGH SCHOOL 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 


Development of the fundamental processes is every 
teacher’s job. Read what Miss Burke feels are the 
responsibilities of business teachers. 


even further by the personnel director for 
the University of Michigan. It is his job to 
see that the offices at the University are 
staffed with capable secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, and typists to work with the many 
administrators and faculty members. Each 
year they have dozens of jobs available, and 
to fill these positions he tours the area high 
schools, administers tests, and offers many 
students jobs upon their graduation. It 
seems to me that his particular area of con- 
cern is English grammar and spelling. He 
rates it as being of the utmost importance. 
In his talks with me and other faculty mem- 
bers, he has stressed the need for more 
attention to this phase of learning by all 
teachers. In one case he offered a senior girl 
a stenographic position on the condition 
that she spend considerable time improving 
her spelling. Here was a girl who had been 
told repeatedly by me, by her English 
teacher, and I’m sure by other teachers, that 
she was weak in spelling. It was not until an 
outsider came along that she was able to see 
why we had been so concerned about her 
spelling deficiency. 

I was discussing with a personal friend 
of mine, who is the office manager in a large 
dry cleaning concern, the problem of ade- 
quate help. The major requirement of this 
job was for a high school graduate who could 
legibly write out a ticket bearing the cus- 
tomer’s name and address. My friend felt 
it was the responsibility of the school to 
make certain that its graduates could write 
with some degree of legibility. I agree that 
it is certainly one of the fundamental 
processes to which the business teacher (and 
other teachers) need to devote more time 
and effort. According to Kinzer,! ‘““Hand- 


1Kinzer, John R., “Remedial Learning in Handwriting — Content Standards and Procedures,” The.Funda- 
mental Processes in Business Education, The American Business Education Yearbook, Vol. 12, 1955, p. 156. 
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writing is a means to an end. It is a tool of 
learning used in furthering learning or in 


business. Improved handwriting definitely 
leads to obtaining and keeping jobs.” 

Back in 1928, Lomax? was saying that a 
command of the fundamental processes was 
necessary for modern life. He felt that in 
most cases the students had not acquired 
sufficient competency in their use of these 
tools and more instruction and practice 
should be carried on in the high school. It 
is the responsibility of the high school for 
two reasons: 1 — Many students do not go 
on to further, higher education; and, there- 
fore, the high school is their last chance for 
help in this area. 2— For those students 
who do go on to college, their initial adjust- 
ment will be easier for they will not have to 
worry as much about their basic fundamental 
processes. There are times when college stu- 
dents think they are just not cut out for college 
life instead of realizing that their problem is 
one of fundamental inadequacies. 

In our preparation for a teaching career, 
we are taught that education should equip 
the students to be good citizens and adjust 
to life and all its ramifications. To do this, 
more emphasis should be placed on the learn- 
ing and subsequent relearning of the funda- 
mental processes in our everyday classes. 
Whether the teacher is primarily interested 
in just one phase of the fundamental 
processes or the whole package, he should 


keep in mind the following suggestions made 
by Archer :* 


1. Build from the student’s level of prepara- 
tion. 

2. Identify individual needs and capacities. 

3. Offer varied presentations. 

4. Utilize the diversified backgrounds. 

5. Emphasize understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

6. Accentuate functionality. 

7. Keep abreast of the times. 

8. Teach fundamentals in all courses. 


READING 


Part of every teacher’s instructional re- 
sponsibility is that of training our pupils to 
read better. I am sure that many of you will 
agree with me, that it is extremely difficult 
to teach a student who can’t read the text- 
book, or who won’t read the textbook. As 
teachers of business subjects we must instill 
motivation to read, even more so than the 
English teacher or the history teacher, be- 





cause our textbooks are basically dry (to the 
student, of course). There is no exotic 
romance or fascinating saga in the average 
business text. We can counteract this by 
selecting with great care the textbook for 
our courses. Is it good? Is it readable to the 
student? Are there any human interest 
pictures to attract attention? By looking 
through the book, can you more or less get a 
general outline of the topics discussed? 

With relatively little effort on the part of 
every teacher, the reading ability among our 
pupils can be improved extensively. Perhaps 
some cases should be referred to a remedial 
reading teacher, but for the most part, the 
students’ reading ability should definitely 
improve. Now I am not advocating that 
fifteen minutes a class period should be 
spent on developing reading techniques. 
Naturally, this is not possible or practical 
if you are to teach your assigned subject. 
What I am saying is that if the business 
teacher will continually follow these points, 
there will be improvement. 


1. Be thoroughly familiar with your textbook 
so that when an assignment is made, it is 
made through intelligent direction with a 

F definite purpose in mind. 

2. Make sure the students know the definite 
purpose. 

3. Point out to them some of the things they 
will learn by reading the textbook; and if 
necessary, ask a few questions of the 
students to stimulate them to find the 
answers by reading. 

4. Draw their attention to illustrations or 
charts, so they may benefit from these as 
well as the reading material. 

5. Make your assignments feel so important 
that each student is eager to do the work, 
to read the assignment, to be prepared 
when he gets to class the next day. 

6. Have several follow up plans to use 
alternately throughout the course. By this 
I mean, don’t just give the assignment and 
never say a word about it again. If you 
made this assignment important yester- 
day, it should still be just as important 
today — important enough to make the 
student feel proud of his learning by dis- 
playing to the class through discussions, 
quiz papers, or some other means, that 
he has fulfilled the assignment. 


In many schools today, the teachers desire 
increased reading efficiency among their 
students, but they lack interest in doing any- 


*Lomax, Paul S., Commercial Teaching Problems, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928, p. 21. 
’Archer, Fred C., “‘ Need for More Emphasis on the Fundamental Processes in Business Education,” The Funda- 
mental Processes in Business Education, The American Business Education Yearbook, Vol. 12, 1955, p. 6. 
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thing about it themselves. They all want the 
other teacher to do the work. This way 
nothing is accomplished. 


SPELLING 


There is a great tendency today to blame 
the elementary teachers and the students 
themselves for their poor spelling. It will do 
no good to fix the blame. Let us accept the 
facts and work with the students as they are, 
with their shortcomings. One aspect of the 
spelling situation is grammar. If the student 
has a functional skill in grammar, his spelling 
difficulty will be lessened. This must be 
learned, and taught, as part of spelling. The 
business department and other departments 
should cooperate with the English depart- 
ment in bringing out this improvement. This 
can be done in much the same manner as the 
improvement of reading ability. Stress the 
importance of recognizing new words as they 
read. Discuss new words, their meanings and 
their spellings in class as you go over the 
assignments. Demand correct spelling on all 
papers turned in. If the students have a 
healthy attitude toward this problem and are 
actively conscious of their problem, they 
can overcome their difficulties. 


PENMANSHIP 

The sole criterion of handwriting compe- 
tence is legibility. This legibility should be a 
matter of pride on the part of the students. 
Because of the typewriter, handwriting has 


decreased in importance in the minds of. 


employers and students, but it should still 
be all important in the minds of the teachers. 
A consciousness of desirable handwriting at 
all times in the classroom, will motivate the 
students to do even better than legible work. 
If this consciousness in itself does not im- 
prove the student’s handwriting, it should 
become necessary for the teacher to again 
demand and keep demanding until he receives 
legible work. No one should be asked to 
spend time reading material which has been 
done in a hurried, sloppy manner. If you do, 
you will receive this type of work all the time. 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic skill is easily forgotten. Be- 
cause high school students don’t work with 
it constantly, they must relearn it. I say 
relearn rather than review, for in many cases, 
the students originally learned arithmetic 
by rote memorization which is quickly for- 
gotten. The students had little or no under- 
standing of our basic number concepts in the 
beginning, so there is nothing to review; it 


must be a relearning process. First of all, 
remember that if the student has no founda- 
tion on which to do this math work, no mat- 
ter how simple it appears to you, he cannot 
do a successful job. Therefore, it is up to the 
teacher to spend time in the actual teaching 
of math if he wishes the student to obtain 
an understanding of his subject matter. This 
process, more than the others, is the one 
which takes more of the class time since an 
awareness alone will not substantially help 
the students. Math must be taught directly 
and in a precise manner if the students are to 
benefit. This may be your most frustrating 
project but with patience it will be rewarding. 

Reteaching is more than reviewing. It 
involves rediscovery, or in some cases initial 
discovery on the part of the student. There 
is a redevelopment of the processes in such a 
way that the pupil sees how one step logically 
follows after another. Reteaching leads the 
pupil to see some sense in what he learns or 
relearns.* Unless a person understands what 
he is doing, the learning will not last. 

To sum up what has been said here, we 
should look at the situation as a whole 
rather than each individual, fundamental 
process. A teacher can get from the students 
only what he demands. If your standards are 
low, they will be content to hand in poor 
work. But, on the other hand, if you insist, 
or command through your actions, upon 
work of the students’ best ability, they will 
give you their best. This is one of the reasons 
why there is such a weakness in fundamental 
processes today. Because of the increased 
number of students in one class in the last 
twenty years, the teacher has been too busy 
to pay much attention to this phase; and, 
therefore, students have not been made to do 
the work as they should. The average stu- 
dent just gets along and is not motivated to 
work to his highest capacity because the 
teacher has to spend more time with the 
slower students, the above average students, 
and the discipline problems. 

Here is the chance for the business teacher 
to distinguish himself throughout the school. 
If he raises his standards and sticks to them, 
the whole school will become aware of the 
necessity on their part to insist upon work 
that is correct in every way, whether it be 
history, English, or any other subject. Only 
through the combined efforts of all the de- 
partments in the high school can this im- 
provement become a reality. The business 
teacher can start the wheels in action for this 
improvement. 


4Morton, Robert L., “‘Remedial Learning in Arithmetic,”’ The Fundamental Processes in Business Education 
The American Business Education Yearbook, Vol. 12, 1955, p. 72. 
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What is the Future of Manual 
Bookkeeping? 


by CHESTER V. HINES 

SUPERVISOR OF MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
SHEFFIELD STEEL COMPANY 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Even with the mechanization and automation of 
offices, those being educated for business must 
learn the principles of manual bookkeeping. This 
article is part of an address given before the methods 
students at the University of Houston. 


With the automation of data processing 
having advanced to the point it is today, 


what is the future of manual bookkeeping, 


and should it be taught on the high school 
level? We know that today there are many 
types of machines to choose from which will 
do a wonderful job of rapidly compiling 
accounting data accurately, and in most 
cases cheaper than it can be done manually. 
There are posting machines by National 
Cash Register and Burroughs, card machines 
by IBM and Remington Rand, computers 
by RCA, Burroughs, IBM, Remington 
Rand, General Electric, Sylvania, Minne- 
apolis Honeywell, and data transmission 
systems by Friden, Bell Laboratories, Sys- 
tematics, etc. All of these machines will 
greatly facilitate accounting functions, so 
why bother teaching bookkeeping in the 
high schools, since these machines are capa- 
ble of doing their jobs so well? Why spend 
time learning bookkeeping principles? 
Now, on the other hand, let’s think about 
manual bookkeeping. How does it measure 
in performance with the machine method? 
All of you have worked practice sets, and 
you know how time consuming they are, so 
let’s not forget that time to an employer is 
money. We would agree then, wouldn’t we, 
that it is slow and expensive? Now, what 
else can be said about manual bookkeeping? 
Very important, is the fact that the routine 
posting work is tiring and boring. Clerical 
errors are inevitable, and finding these 
errors can sometimes be slow and costly. 
Often the manner in which entries are 
recorded is left entirely to the discretion of 
the one doing the posting — leaving room for 
standardization. At times entries are hard 
to read — once they get “cold.” Closing 
routines are slow and if enough employees 
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are available to close the books on time, 
then those employees will probably have 
unused time during the month, and that is 
wasteful. Or in reverse, if they are busy 
during the month, then it takes overtime or 
mad rushing during book closing time or 
just not doing the daily posting when it 
should be done. So really, manual book- 
keeping leaves much to be desired. In view 
of these stated conditions, what effect will 
machines have on manual bookkeeping of 
the future? First, let us consider just who 
and how many companies can have these 
machines, and how will the machines affect 
the need for their employees to know the 
theory of manual bookkeeping. Obviously 
not all companies can have these machines, 
as in each company there is the term justifi- 
cation, which simply means, which system 
will fill the needs best, and which system is 
cheaper. In many companies there will be 
machines only for segments of the accounting 
system, rather than for a completely mecha- 
nized system. Each segment such as payroll, 
cost accounting, inventory control, etce., is 
studied individually and that isolated seg- 
ment is found to be, or not to be, feasible for 
machine application, which is, of course, 
based on the comparative cost of maintain- 
ing the records according to company 
requirements. Without exception, I do 
not know of a single company which has its 
complete set of books on machines. Nor- 
mally the control figures from these seg- 
ments are combined manually to complete 
the set of books. There may be some 
exceptions, but they will be few and far 
between. Continuing further with the 
companies which have the machines, how 
will high school bookkeeping help them and 
their employers in their day-by-day oper- 
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ations? Let’s first look at the machine 
people themselves and find out if they need 
this knowledge, since it is a general concep- 
tion that the machines do all the work. In 
most of the installations I know of, the 
average employee has no more than a high 
school diploma, so if they are to need this 
manual bookkeeping knowledge, it must be 
gained in the high school. But do they need 
to know bookkeeping in the first place? The 
machines as such are lifeless things, dumb 
and capable of doing nothing without human 
direction. This direction must come from 
the people in the machine department, and 
these prople must know the basic theory 
behind each job done on the machines or 
many troubles can develop. We use the 
same terms for our cards and reports as 
the manual bookkeepers use — vouchers, 
balance sheets, control totals, time cards, 
accounts payable, etc. Naturally we 
couldn’t restrict our vocabulary just to 
cards, paper and machines. Accounting 
terms and accounting theory are also tools 
for our job. Therefore, is it unreasonable 
for employers to assume that applicants for 
these jobs are equipped with these basic 
tools? A person would never apply for a 
typing job without having a knowledge of 
the basic principles of typing, such as busi- 
ness letters, memos, personal letters, key 
strokes, carbon paper, onion skin, etc. When 
the job is obtained, he or she will be assigned 
to do the work on whatever make machine 
the company has available. So it is with the 
accounting machine operators. It would 
obviously be an error to try to train students 
in the high school for the many type ma- 
chines available. There are too many of 
them and they become obsolete too fast. 
The companies in which students secure 
employment will give them detailed training 
on the machines they are to use. Is it not 
reasonable therefore, that they should know 
the basic theory behind record keeping? 
Since I have used the term bookkeeping 
theory, let me say that the basic theory for 
machine and manual accounting is exactly 
the same. The only difference is that we use 
different techniques and tools to do the job 
faster and more accurately and in most 
cases, for less money. We must make our 
postings, balance, close, leave audit trails, 
etc., just as in manual accounting. Before 
any job can be planned for the machines, 
there must be a knowledge of how it must 
be done in theory. In this new field of 
automation there are many job titles avail- 
able today which did not exist twenty years 
ago. Some of them are known as systems 
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design, systems and procedures, program- 
ming, machine supervision, planning and 
development, operations research, industrial 
engineering sales, etc., all dealing directly 
or in part with the new world of automation 
of data processing. All these new job titles 
require a knowledge of accounting which 
must be learned either in high school, 
college, or on the job. Where better is there 
a place to learn these basic rules than in 
the high schools where the individual’s mind 
is fresh, not prejudiced, and while they are 
eager to learn? It is sometimes very 
difficult to get older people to admit that 
they are not properly trained, much less 
teach them basic accounting theory. It is 
difficult to teach them how much better it 
would be for them and their companies if 
they knew, at least, the basic bookkeeping 
theory. Then, only the machines and 
procedures would be new, not the concept 
of the job to be done. From my experience, 
the people who work with me who have had 
high school accounting more readily under- 
stand what has to be done faster, whereas 
the older employees with no bookkeeping 
theory background must be schooled in both 
basic theory and the machine method. to 
be used. 

Another vital aspect of a knowledge of 
basic bookkeeping theory is the need for 
accurate, legible, source data. These data 
must be received from various departments 
throughout the company. These data are of a 
repetitive nature, and they must be recorded 
systematically, legibly, balanced, and above 
all, accurate, for the reports coming from 
the machine can never be more accurate 
than the data from which the reports were 
prepared. These employees who must supply 
these data could certainly be helped if they 
had the good habits instilled in them in high 
school bookkeeping. How about all the 
other people in these organizations who have 
no direct connections with the machines — 
the production department heads, for ex- 
ample; do they need the background which 
bookkeeping could give them? The depart- 
ment heads do need this bookkeeping back- 
ground, for isn’t each department just a 
small business in itself with its own produc- 
tion records, cost statements, depreciation 
allowances, overhead, etc.? For the depart- 
ment manager to properly evaluate the 
reports of his department, he should know 
the meaning of the terms used in evaluating 
his performance and the theory of how and 
why it is recorded. In business today much 
of the information concerning inventory, 
depreciation, maintenance costs, etc., needs 
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to be recorded, whereas, a few years ago 
when businesses generally were smaller, the 
manager could make his daily rounds and 
properly evaluate the status of his business 
just by looking — such is no longer the case, 
for another part of his department may be 
across town, in another state, or in another 


country. He must rely on reports to give 
him the true picture of the situation, and 
the higher up the organization ladder he 
climbs, the more reports he must evaluate. 
Are the people under this manager really 
promotable if they are not familiar with 
these accounting theories? Is a person 
really ready to enter the business world 
without the common language used in 
business? My contention is that without the 
knowledge acquired in bookkeeping classes, 
this person would be much out of place in a 
business office — a fish out of water indeed. 
Enough about the large companies which 
have the machines; how about the smaller 
ones? How can the machines of the future 
help them and how will this affect the need 
for manual bookkeeping? Obviously many 
of these small businesses will never be helped 
by the machines, and for each company that 
does have them, there will be many times 
that number which can never justify one 
larger than a ten key adding machine. The 
small businesses and sole proprietorships 
must keep a complete and accurate set of 
records; for the nature of the business 
demands it and so does their silent partner 
— Uncle Sam. To get a true picture of the 
number of businesses of that approximate 
size, just think of companies in that category 
you pass on your way to school each day, 
then think of all the streets in the city on 
which you do not travel. There are just 
as many on each street and each one must 
have its records maintained — how? 
Through manual bookkeeping, of course. 
The new machines, as wonderful as they are, 
can do the work of a great number of 
employees, however, they offer no real threat 
to the group known as bookkeepers. Today, 
according to statistics, there are more white 
collar workers than there are farmers, and 
it is the fastest growing group of workers in 
the world. The Kiplinger Washington Letter 
states that these white collar workers are 
getting scarce and that the trend is not to be 
reversed in the near future. The people in 
these larger companies who did routine 
clerical posting before the machines were 
installed are generally still on the payroll, 
for usually the companies are growing and 
need an ever increasing force to keep up 
with the report demands. The manual 
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bookkeepers are now machine operators o1 
they are absorbed into other departments 
using their old skill. 


Let’s leave the world of formal business 
for awhile and talk about other reasons why 
bookkeeping should be taught. Probably 
each one of you belongs to some type of 
church or fraternal organization, and all of 
these organizations need a complete set of 
books. How embarrassing it would be to be 
nominated for treasurer sometime, and have 
to stand before the group and say: “I don’t 
know a thing about keeping books.”” Not 
only should a good member be prepared to 
serve in this capacity, but he should also be 
prepared so that he can properly evaluate 
the financial condition of that organization. 
It would be impossible to guess whether a 
student will ever belong to one of these 
organizations, but one never knows how to 
prepare himself for tomorrow, and _ this 
knowledge of bookkeeping need never be 
wasted regardless of the future. Each of us 
knows that the federal government demands 
taxes and a report of our business each year. 
I am not advocating that you teach income 
tax accounting, but I do want to point out 
how the good habits obtained through book- 
keeping can help each tax payer. A great 
deal of money can be saved by many tax- 
payers if they were to itemize their de- 
ductible expenses on their income tax report 
rather than by taking the standard ten 
per cent deduction. Continuing in this 
field of personal or household financial 
management, let’s look at the wasteful way 
many purchase their goods and services. 
Many, many of your friends and mine buy 
things by figuring out if they can meet their 
monthly payments, losing completely the 
sight of how much of those payments are 
being wasted needlessly on interest. In 
formal business we are taught to set up 
reserves for depreciation, and emergencies. 
Would not this same concept be wise for 
household financial management? Teachers 
do not teach poor financial management in 
business which causes needless waste but by 
not pointing out the possible savings for 
family finances, have you not committed 
the same sin by omission? In business, 
there must be sound justification before new 
equipment is purchased. Primarily it is for 
replacement due to age or obsolescence, or 
for more anticipated income through cost 
reduction. If the funds are not available, 
then the revenue from the new equipment 
must at least pay for the equipment. Interest 


(Concluded on page 288) 
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Criticism Improves Business 


Edueation 


by ENOCH J. HAGA 
CALIFORNIA MEDICAL FACILITY 
VACAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


A balance between business education and science and 
mathematics is essential. 


Some of the recent public discussion of edu- 
cational matters has centered about the 
relative value of science and mathematics 
education on the one hand, and of business 
education on the other. Science and mathe- 
matics educators find themselves being 
looked upon jealously by other educators 
who no longer find themselves the center of 
attention. Pleas for balanced educational 
programs are thereupon made, such as that 
by Dr. Forkner, “Sanity and Balance in 
Business Education,” published in the 
December, 1959, issue of The Balance Sheet. 

These appeals are to be welcomed. Cer- 
tainly no sane person would ever advocate 
that as a defense measure we scrap business 
education and go all out for science and 
mathematics. As a matter of fact, the 
National Defense Education Act has had the 
effect of strengthening business education in 
vital areas, particularly in business data 
processing; it is safe to say that without 
federal aid under this Act, business data 
processing programs in California’s junior 
colleges would not have come into being as 
rapidly as they have. At least in California, 
the National Defense Education Act has 
acted to strengthen and modernize business 
education; at least in my own state business 
education has been accepted as contributing 
to the national defense. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the need for 
business education in the total curriculum is 
generally accepted. The only argument can 
be over how much of the total curriculum 
should be the share of business education. 
Such a topic is the subject of inevitable 
debate between persons of varying opinions. 
Intelligent discussion of any issue is always 
welcome; indeed, I would list only one 
criterion for such discussion — it should be 
rational. 

Irrational discussion of public issues today 
is unwise to say the least. What happens 
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in education now will have a great impact 
upon future world events, and so, by implica- 
tion, on the lives of each of us; our de- 
mocracy, our nation, and our very lives are 
at stake. If the study of mathematics and 
the sciences is neglected, or if business 
education is neglected, we, or our children, 
may pay with our lives. 

The educational leaders of America must 
cooperate with each other, not snipe away at 
each other’s educational programs in selfish 
or unselfish empire-building. As in any com- 
promise, all sides must stand ready to give 
or take a little in order to promote some 
general educational program. In short, we 
cannot afford to fight among ourselves while 
an outside party stands ready to reap the 
only profit of the fray. The welfare of our 
nation should be our chief consideration — 
not the welfare of either business education 
or science and mathematics education. 
Today, the only responsible discussion of 
educational issues is rational discussion. 
Educational writers should not engage in 
senseless fratricidal strife that promises, in 
our times, to become suicidal. 

Honest criticism can still be uninformed 
criticism. But even the wrong or the misin- 
formed person has the right to speak and 
must be heard if democracy is to survive; 
indeed, one of the tests of a democracy is 
whether it grants hearing to all sides of any 
issue. Apparently though, in some quarters, 
criticism has been wrongly equated to attack. 
This argument, that critics are attacking 
education, in the sense of destructively 
attempting to tear it down, is a ready excuse 
for some educators to protect the status quo. 
Honest criticism, informed or not, is wel- 
come. Without it education could not ad- 
vance. Stagnation and death is the result of 
failure to listen to and heed reasonable 
criticism; when educators stop listening to 

(Concluded on page 256) 
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Effective supervision is the topic of many 
discussions. The duties and responsibilities 
of the supervisor are considered from all 
angles and with varying degrees of emotion, 
but little reference is made to contributions 
by the persons being supervised. Teachers 
must take a look at both sides of the super- 
visory coin. Too long have they stared at 
the supervisor’s side — they should at least 
take a peek at their own side. 

Psychologists often make the statement 
that people not only want to be led but many 
need to be led. However, general observa- 
tions reveal that often those being supervised 
apparently act contrary to these statements. 
In many coffee-break discussions, the super- 
visor soon becomes the “snoopervisor.” 
Many teachers deplore the day the super- 
visor visits. Often teachers report to staff 
meetings with the predetermined notion that 
it will be a waste of time. In graduate classes 
of teachers’ colleges it is always easier to se- 
cure student reactions concerning undesir- 
able actions on the part of the supervisor 
than it is to discuss the effective supervisory 
techniques which were used. 

It is likely that the current trend toward 
larger school enrollments resulting from an 
increased school age population and from 
consolidation of school districts will add to 
the complexity of the situation. More 
teachers brought together into the same 
district and into the same building, and the 
addition of more supervisors will afford more 
opportunities for supervisory conflicts to 
develop. Unless teachers are alert they will 
fall into situations in which attitudes will be 
developed which do not contribute to the 
effective supervisory climate. 

Reactions of teachers as mentioned 
above illustrate the fact that the persons 
being supervised can and do have a strong 
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The Other Side of the 
Supervisory Coin 


by W. DONALD NELSEN 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


Effective supervision requires the cooperation of the 
teacher who is being supervised. 


influence on the climate in which supervision 
takes place. Why isn’t this influence pro- 
jected in a positive direction, thus creating a 
climate in which educational objectives can 
be achieved more effectively? 

Assuming that the administrators and 
supervisors are cognizant of their responsi- 
bilities and contributions toward an effective 
supervisory climate and act with this goal 
in mind, what can the teachers do to help 
achieve the proper climate? The following 
eight suggestions should be considered: 


DEVELOP PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARD SU- 
PERVISION 


Each teacher must consider his attitude 
toward supervision. Most supervisors strive 
to build a climate conducive to effective 
teaching and continued professional growth 
of all members of the school staff. Many 
teachers act as if the supervisor has deliber- 
ately set about to put obstacles in the way 
and to make it difficult for the teachers to 
do a good job. Teachers should accept the 
idea that the supervisor is acting in good 
faith — he is doing what he thinks best to 
enable the objectives of their school to be 
attained. 


UTILIZE OPPORTUNITIES TO COMMUNICATE WITH 
THE SUPERVISOR 


The teacher should take advantage of all 
opportunities to communicate with the 
supervisor concerning supervisory problems. 
Questions should be asked if assignmens or 
reasons for decisions are not understood. 
Teachers should talk with the supervisor 
rather than complain to fellow teachers. If 
the supervisor does not have knowledge of 
the teacher’s viewpoint how can the teacher 
expect ‘the supervisor to include it in his 
plans? 
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KEEP THE SUPERVISOR INFORMED 


Teachers should keep the supervisor in- 
formed concerning classroom activities and 
professional activities and desires. It is 
difficult for a supervisor to secure from 
observations (generally limited) all of the 
details which could help him in the per- 
formance of his duties. Consideration of the 
school’s objectives should enable the teacher 
to anticipate the type of information the 
supervisor needs to coordinate activities 
effectively. If the teachers were to offer 
more detailed information the supervisor 
would not have to require many of his 
present reports. 


PLAN CONTINUED PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Effective teachers display interest in con- 
tinued professional growth and recognize the 
part supervision plays in this growth. Truly 
professional growth implies that goals com- 
mon to both the individual teacher and the 
school system are involved. To grow one 
must have an opportunity to grow. To grow 
one must have the desire to grow. (Isn’t 
this just what the teacher tells his class?) 
Positive attitudes, effective communication 
and the desire to take fullest advantage of 
opportunities as they are provided will 
produce professional growth. 


BECOME AN ACTIVE PARTICIPANT 


The teacher makes use of the many oppor- 
tunities for teacher participation provided 
in an effective supervisory climate. Staff 
meetings, in-service programs, student ac- 
tivities outside of classroom, and free 
(planning) periods are all part of the typical 
school routines which could be channeled 
toward personal professional growth. Con- 
ventions, lectures, exhibits, reading, further 
education, and planned observations are 
non-school activities which could also con- 
tribute toward the same goal. Do teachers 
have time for these things? Most teachers 
are already participating in such activities. 
However, for many, their attitudes prevent 
them from seeing opportunities where they 
can draw upon these activities to inhance 
their teaching. Perhaps it is just a case of a 
more desirable use of time being spent. 


TAKE TIME TO THINK AND PLAN 


Effective teachers, as well as administra- 
tors, take time to think and plan before 
entering into many of these activities. By 
going to a staff meeting or a conference with 
the intention of securing certain information, 
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the teacher might be pleasantly surprised at 
how much value he has received from his 
participation. Administrators and con- 
ference leaders usually devote many hours 
to planning and preparation. They do the 
best job they know how and in the way they 
deem best, so teachers should strive to take 
advantage of the information presented. If 
the teacher is not satisfied with the pro- 
cedures used, or the outcomes, he should try 
to become more actively involved in plan- 
ning, presenting, and post-planning of the 
meetings or conferences. 


INVITE THE SUPERVISOR TO VISIT 


Teachers must contribute to an effective 
supervisory climate by inviting the super- 
visor to visit the classroom. Many ad- 
ministrators require that the supervisor 
make a certain number of classroom visita- 
tions — should this have to be set as a 
requirement? Teachers often object to 
decisions based upon such limited obser- 
vations. They need to recognize that the 
attainment of school objectives demands 
recognition of activities taking place, evalu- 
ation of these activities, and the adjustment 
or coordination of the activities toward the 
common goals. The more the administrator 
and supervisor know about the classroom 
and other class-related activities the better 
will they be able to coordinate school 
activities. 


BE SELFISH — WISELY SELFISH 


The teacher must be selfish — wisely 
selfish — in order to contribute to an 
effective supervisory climate. It is his own 
time, his job, his future, his life as well as 
the lives of his students and associates that 
are involved. He should see that all of his 
activities are aimed toward the attainment 
of desirable goals. He should ascertain that 
his contributions are achieving desirable 
results and demand recognition for his 
efforts. However, to receive this recognition 
the teacher must have done something — not 
necessarily something spectacular — and 
must have something to contribute when his 
advice is sought, and must have revealed an 
interest in professional growth. 

By now it should be evident that the 
teacher’s side of the supervisory coin is as 
important and as essential as the super- 
visor’s. In fact, the coin is of little value 
when either side becomes defaced. 

Teachers should check continually the 
following principles to determine the quality 
of their contribution to the supervisory 
climate. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 





Plan for purposeful action. 


Reduce detailed and routine informa- 
tion to writing. 


Determine what it takes to get the 
job done. Match jobs and people. 


Gather all the information before 
making a decision. 


Keep all persons informed. 





TEACHER’S RESPONSE 





Pursue goal-determined activities. 


Keep mind free for activities which 
require creative thinking. Have 
written information ready to back 
up objectives. 


Volunteer your skills and you are less 
likely to be assigned work which you 
dislike. Look ahead and develop 
new skills which are going to be 
needed. 


Exchange ideas and develop a system 
for retaining essential information. 


Strive to keep up to date and seek 
information from supervisor when 
needed. 








Criticism Improves Business 
Education 


(Continued from page 253) 


it the rest of the people will no longer need 
to hear, for democracy will be dead. 

It has been implied by some writers that 
educational critics are seriously advocating 
that we train everyone to be a scientist or a 
mathematician. Not even the Soviet Union 
neglects training and education in other 
spheres! Further, some critics of the critics 
suggest that the adoption of European and 
Soviet education is being advocated, lock, 
stock, and barrel. My own belief is that most 
critics want us to improve our own educa- 
tional system — not adopt another system 
from an alien land as a replacement. 

In any discussion of a basic curriculum the 
role of the fundamental areas of knowledge 
must ultimately enter. Some business 
educators apparently think the suggestion 
undesirable that high school graduates have 
four years each of mathematics, English and 
literature, history and government, foreign 
language, and science. Personally, I cannot 
find any substitute for these basic areas. 
Allowing a period a week for each, another 
period a week would still be available for 
business education. Not even considered is 
the tremendous role that business education 
can play in our elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and junior colleges. 

Typing and shorthand, in my opinion, 
belong in the elementary schools so that 
these skills could be used, not learned, in the 
secondary schools. That business skill 
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subjects can be taught in the elementary 
school has been demonstrated over and over 
again by various teachers. Then too, the 
junior college has apparently emerged as the 
logical place for some of the newer areas of 
business education like data processing. 
(Here is where sound training in funda- 
mentals pays off.) 

Business education must adjust itself to 
new conditions rather than insanely defend 
its position in a changing high school cur- 
riculum. Business education may belong in 
the high school — and some writers have 
rejoiced that Dr. Conant apparently thinks 
so too — but it may belong in other kinds 
of schools as well. I appeal for more com- 
mon sense and less reliance on Dr. Conant. 
No one is seriously suggesting that we elimi- 
nate business education or training from our 
curriculum. What is needed is a little more 
imagination from our business educators. 
At any rate, I urge that business educators 
honor the fundamentals, for a man schooled 
in them — a man who can think, read, write, 
and calculate, is likely to do well on a begin- 
ning job, all other things being equal, regard- 
less of his specialized business education. 
Specifics of business education can be learned 
on the job but the fundamentals cannot. 

With reasonable discussion of educational 
issues and with a rise in the professional 
status of teachers, our students should be 
better. We do need, as Dr. Forkner stated, 
sanity and balance in business education; 
we also need to be tolerant toward our 
critics; we need to listen to what they have 
to say before we formulate our defenses. 
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Teaching the Blind to Type 


by NINA K. RICHARDSON 
STRAYER COLLEGE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


With a few innovations, blind students can be 
taught typeuriting just as you teach your normal 
students. 


Don’t approach the individual by putting 
emphasis on the fact that he is blind. The 
very word itself — B L I N D — when used 
by a sighted person, immediately conjures 
up in the mind of both the teacher and the 
student, hazards and obstacles in learning 
that must be surmounted. In most in- 
stances these hazards are nonexistent. 

From the very first stage of teaching, be 
sure your attitude toward the work and your 
hope of accomplishment are on a positive 
basis. Tell the student that you feel that 
he can see just as you can, but since he does 
it differently, by the use of different senses 
and abilities, it will be necessary only to 
coordinate these two approaches to “seeing” 
to develop skill in typewriting as he would 
in any other subject. You will get an ex- 
cellent reaction to this. Students like this 
equality of sight and quickly become con- 
scious of the fact that you, as a teacher, 
believe in their ability to accomplish the 
task of learning to typewrite. 

The degree of success that is to be attained 
in this specialized area will depend on the 
careful planning of your work, your under- 
standing of the individual and his needs, 
and the willingness and desire of the student 
to learn. Much of the ultimate learning 
success lies with the teacher; for the student’s 
attitude toward his work will, almost without 
fail, be a direct reflection of the teacher’s 
attitude toward him. 

Blind students resolve themselves into 
two groups. In the first group we will have 
the congenital or early childhood blindness. 
In the second group we have the adult who, 
through illness or accident, has become 
blind. 

Students in the congenital or early child- 
hood group are usually the more responsive. 
They have gone through their entire life 
without visual sight and have been able to 
perform satisfactorily the daily activities 
necessary for the function of living. Type- 
writing to them is just one more skill to be 
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learned and they usually approach it with 
few or no inhibitions. They accept in- 
struction in typewriting as a routine pro- 
cedure; and all other factors being equal, 
you may expect their work to become 
quickly functional. 

When you teach those adults who through 
illness or accident have become blind, you 
are confronted with a much less casual 
situation. These persons are not only 
handicapped by the loss of one of the vital 
senses of their lives, but by the fact that 
they are adults, who in many instances have 
been out of a classroom learning situation for 
a long time. In addition, these adults are 
like all sighted persons; they have been 
accustomed to “seeing” physical motion 
executed, thereby coordinating motion with 
sight. When they are deprived of sight, they 
must break down all the acquired responses. 
This has to be done by substituting the 
sense of touch for that of sight and com- 
bining it with the memory of physical 
reactions. 

When initiating the teaching of persons 
without visual sight, it is well to remember 
that when one of the vital senses is lost, one 
or more of the remaining senses will be 
developed sufficiently to carry the necessary 
work load. As a general rule, the sense of 
touch is highly developed and the blind 
actually “see” through this medium. Their 
minds are usually keen and retentive. They 
can and do remember much that a sighted 
person might soon forget. Often their only 
source of immediate reference is the memory. 

When the blind student enters your ¢lass- 
room, remember first of all that if he is an 
adult he wants to be treated as such. Do not 
attempt to lead him as you would a child. 
Either direct him by holding the elbow or 
arm as you might when walking with a 
sighted person, or offer him your arm as you 
show him the direction in which he is to go. 
Familiarize him with the physical equip- 
ment of the area in which he will work and 
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with the possible obstacles in the route of 
approach to the working area. 

One of the best illustrations I can think of 
that might aid you in handling the blind is 
to remember that you could quite easily go 
anywhere in your own home without the aid 
of light during the hours of complete dark- 
ness, because you have learned the location 
of and the distance between objects. So it is 
with the blind student. Tell him, or show 
him, protect him from the unexpected, and 
with this help he will become self-sufficient 
and gain confidence. 

When he has familiarized himself with the 
physical aspects of his environment, let him 
get the feel of the typewriter, as to size, 
position, etc. Of his own initiative, he will 
examine the machine as a piece of equipment. 

Remember this; you are actually going to 
teach touch typewriting in the fullest sense 
of the word. You may approach the teaching 
as you do in your regular classes, with such 
innovations or deviations as the immediate 
circumstances may warrant. Following are 
some of these deviations. 


PAPER GUIDE 


The correct position of the paper guide is, 
of course, the determining factor in accu- 
rate margins. The student must be able to 
know when his paper is correctly placed. 
Place the paper guide in the correct position 
the first time for the student, then have him 
put two fingers between the paper guide and 
the edge of the machine — any two that 
will exactly fill the space. He can then 
always be sure the guide is correctly po- 
sitioned. A piece of cardboard cut to width 
is also usable for the same result. 


MARGINS 


Move the marginal stop to the extreme 
left of the carriage. Place the index finger 
of the right hand on the striking center of 
the machine, so that the end of the finger is 
resting against the paper. Move the car- 
riage to the right until the finger feels the 
left edge of the paper. From this position 
(which is 0), space in the required number of 
spaces and set the marginal stop where the 
spacing ends. Another approach is to set 
a tabulator stop in the middle of the paper 
and backspace half the number of spaces in 
the line to be typed. Set the marginal stop 
where the backspacing ends. 

The right marginal position can be deter- 
mined by spacing over from the left margin 
the required number of spaces, or half the 
number of spaces from the tabular position 
at the center. 





The student must be sure, of course, that 
the margins, right and left, on the finished 
project are of equal width. You and I know 
by looking at it. The blind student judges 
this by “feeling” the distance from the left 
marginal position to the left edge of the 
paper and from the right marginal position 
to the right edge of the paper. Because of 
his keen sense of touch, he is quickly con- 
scious of any variation in width between the 
two margins. 

If a letter or other piece of work comes in 
with a “ragged” or very uneven right 
margin, I have the student hold a pen 
while I trace the right marginal line. He 
quickly “‘sees’’ the variation in line lengths, 
and it is a rare occasion indeed when a 
rewrite is submitted in other than good form. 


ASSEMBLING THE WORK 


From the very beginning teach the student 
to know that he is presenting all of his work 
to you properly assembled. A sighted 
person would not present work upside down, 
or incorrectly arranged as to front or back 
of the page. The student without sight is 
obviously embarrassed when he finds that 
he has done so. 

A simple device is to code all papers by 
making one perforation in an inconspicuous 
place on all sheets of paper. This can be 
done by using the braille stylus. This small 
perforation indicates to the student the top 
and front of each sheet that he uses. I cannot 
remember when a blind student has pre- 
sented an assembly of typed pages in- 
correctly arranged. They are actually more 
meticulous in this respect than are many 
sighted students. 


ERASING 


A blind student can be taught to erase well 
and accurately, but only when he is immedi- 
ately aware of having made an error. 

As soon as a letter has been struck, the 
carriage, of course, moves forward one space. 
The carriage is now one space to the right 
of the error. Place the left thumb between 
the tongues of the striking center and back- 
space enough strokes to bring the error a 
working distance to the right of the thumb- 
nail, usually to the position of the letter 
preceding the error. 

Holding the thumb firmly against the 
paper without losing the position, turn the 
roller forward two or three spaces letting the 
thumb move with the paper. Using the 
thumb-nail as a guide, erase the error. 

Return the paper the correct number of 
line spaces, and space forward the original 
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number of backspace strokes. This will 
return the paper to the original position of 
the letter for replacement. 

The teacher should definitely perfect this 
device for herself before attempting to 
teach it. 


FILING 


For the most part the blind student will 
have to work from transcribing equipment 
of some kind. Even if manuals were avail- 
able in braille, it would not be feasible to 
teach from them. This means a great 
number of dictated records to care for, 
regardless of the make of equipment being 
used. These records must be filed in some 
accessible form. A very simple device is to 
store them in envelopes of the necessary 
size, having each envelope clearly marked in 
braille as to its contents. The student is 
then able to file or find all necessary working 
materials without making a demand on 
anyone’s time. 

Do not get the idea in your teaching that 
the blind will not need as much training as 
the sighted student. Time should be devoted 
to teaching the blind students a number of 
things which at first glance might seem 
unnecessary for them, but they are going to 
be expected to produce on their job as you 
are expected to produce on yours. They 
must be taught all of the accepted forms of 
letter writing, the use of multiple carbons, 
tabulation, envelopes of all sizes. In short, 
they should be taught everything that a 
sighted student is taught in typewriting, 
except rough draft and various office forms. 
The blind can be taught to handle ene or 
more forms by a system of spacing, buv they 
cannot be taught to execute the performance 
at a production rate. The operation and use 
of the electric typewriter is a definite must 
for them. 

In our school the following credit subjects 
are taught to the blind: 

Typewriting Course 
Dictaphone Course 
Medical Dictation 
Legal Dictation 
English Subjects 

Spelling, Grammar, Correspondence, and 

Advanced Vocabulary 
Business Law 

All lecture courses of this kind can be 

taught, but it is advisable for the student 

to have the aid of a reader. 

There is really very little limitation put 
on what we can teach the blind student 
today. If we, as teachers, are able to explain 
it to them clearly, they will be able to 
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learn it. Do not make concessions to them. 
Expect the same kind of work as to quality 
and quantity that you do from your other 
students. They will fulfill your expectations. 
The individual does not want concessions 
made to him; all that he asks is that you as 
a teacher accept his lack of visual sight and 
believe in his ability to accomplish. 

If we were to make a resume of the 
essentials of happy living, our own personal 
place in society would rate very highly with 
each of us. So it is with the blind person. 
He feels that an added skill or ability is an 
added channel in the direction of self- 
sufficiency and equality of living, and the 
blind typist who is well trained has an 
excellent opportunity for employment today. 
Scores of blind typists are now employed in 
Government offices, hospitals, industrial 
concerns, insurance companies and other 
businesses. 

It is our responsibility as teachers to keep 
the teaching and learning of these students 
on a level comparable to that of other educa- 
tional areas and this responsibility ends only 
when we have succeeded in helping them to 
develop a skill which will make them self- 
sufficient according to the standards re- 
quired for economic progress. 


Education for Office 


Occupations 
(Continued from page 245) 


oriented program, can help provide the 
leadership, coordination, and encourage- 
ment the schools need if they are to make 
office education an increasingly vital part 
of the total education program. 

Techniques for a revised program of in- 
struction in office education can be provided 
through teacher education, in both pre- 
service and inservice programs. Increased 
attention to techniques in the cooperative 
method seems desirable. 

The future is almost unlimited for the 
office worker who is well trained and pre- 
pared for change. There is no doubt that 
many changes are needed in office education 
and that because educators and others con- 
cerned with office education are growing 
aware of the need, many changes will be 
made. The Office of Education is ready to 
serve office education wherever it can. 











PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without 
charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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What Helps Make a Good Teacher? 


by MALRA TREECE 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Mrs. Treece points out some of the characteristics 
which tend to develop an effective teacher. 


Experts in business writing tell us that a 
letter may be judged by its appearance as 
well as by the “Seven C’s’” — courtesy, 
consideration, clearness, correctness, con- 
createness, conciseness, and completeness. 
Shouldn’t these qualities also be an integral 
part of the teacher? Let’s rate ourselves to 
see how we as business teachers compare to 
good business letters. 


APPEARANCE 


Textbooks state that the first impression 
a letter makes is likely to be a lasting one, 
and that this first impression is based upon 
appearance. Neatness is essential, we all 
agree, both for a teacher and for a letter, as 
well as for the secretaries who type the 
letter. Sometimes a pleasing appearance 
is easier to acquire in a business letter than 
with our person. I am not advocating that 
we all attempt to transfer ourselves into 
professional models, but have there not been 
times when you found yourself so busy that 
you neglected getting a suit pressed or shoes 
shined a little too long? I certainly have. 
We emphasize to our students that they 
make the most of their letters and of them- 
selves by presenting a picture attractive to 
the eye; sometimes we may forget that 
students have eyes too, and that our effec- 
tiveness as a teacher, especially as a model 
to copy, may be hampered by the little 
things that we must consider important and 
which influence students. 

Our personal neatness should include not 
only ourselves but our desks and offices. 
Once a student came into my office for the 
first time and looked with amazement at my 
cluttered desk. She said nothing, but her 
eyes told me more than I would care to 
admit. When she left I immediately 
straightened my desk, and it has been 
reasonably neat ever since. 


COURTESY 


Are we always completely courteous to 
every student? Are we as courteous as we 
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would be to the high school principal or the 
college president? Rudeness or sarcasm has 
absolutely no place in the classroom, regard- 
less of provocation. Agreed, there are lazy 
students, annoying students, and insincere 
students; but thank goodness, they are very 
few. Even with such rare people, dis- 
courtesy does no good and only adds to 
whatever troubles they must be having to 
make them behave in an _ undesirable 
manner. Our advice about courteous 
language in a letter or in an office is only 
meaningless noise if we don’t put the prin- 
ciples to work in our own job. 


CONSIDERATION 


Do we consider the welfare of all the 
students or only those in whom we see the 
greatest possibilities? Do we really know our 
students? We should see them as individuals, 
not as members of a certain class in one 
particular year. Impossible? — not at all. 
Difficult? — of course, but well worth the 
effort. Perhaps we can cut down on paper 
grading during the first weeks of the semester 
and concentrate on knowing our students as 
individuals, not as a name in a grade-book. 
Surely if we expect our students to master 
in a semester the many knowledges and 
skills required for passing the courses we 
teach, we can learn the names of approxi- 
mately one hundred persons. 

It is sound philosophy not only to be able 
to associate names with faces, but to know 
a little something about the students in our 
classes; their outside activities, their plans 
for the future, their hopes and dreams. 
I have used several techniques in order to 
become acquainted with students: in busi- 
ness writing courses, nothing is more 
natural than to ask the students to prepare 
for their first assignment, a letter to me, 
stating their reasons for enrolling in the 
class and what they hope will be accom- 
plished in the class. I also ask for a personal 
data sheet, showing their previous training, 
related activities, part-time work, and plans 
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for the future. I avoid asking for informa- 
tion of a strictly personal nature so as not 
to give the impression of prying, although 
much personal information is volunteered. 
These letters and data sheets are not re- 
turned to the students, neither are these 
papers graded. 

Such an introductory assignment is appro- 
priate in other classes. In the shorthand and 
typing classes the student’s letter and data 
sheet show, to a great extent, their typing 
and language skills. 

In my beginning typing classes I require 
the students to write their names on their 
workbooks and to keep the workbooks on 
their desks. As I walk about the room giving 
individual help when needed, I can cheat a 
little and learn faster the names of the 
students by looking at the names on the 
workbook covers. 

One of the basic principles making us 
considerate teachers is the development of 
the you attitude. This is the same you 
approach which is so meaningful in letter 
writing. 


CLEARNESS 


Perhaps our instructions are clear to us 
because we have been repeating them for 
fifteen years. Are we taking time to make 
sure our listeners understand? Are our 
examinations so carefully worded that there 
will be no reason for misinterpretation? Do 
we mean what we say and say what we 
mean? 


CORRECTNESS 


Do we thoroughly know the subjects we 
teach? Have we kept up to date? Do we 
continue to study so as to make our knowl- 
edge and our teaching methods more effec- 
tive? In the words of our listeners, do we 
know what we are talking about? 


CONCRETENESS 


Do we have a definite set of standards 
clearly established at the beginning of the 
semester and maintained throughout the 
course? Are our assignments specific and 
definite? Are papers graded and returned 
promptly; especially those which have a 
bearing on the semester grade? Do we 
point out good and bad points of the graded 
papers? Do we let students know what is 
expected of them and whether or not they 
are living up to the minimum requirements? 


CONCISENESS 


In some business classes, it is fatal for the 
teacher to talk too much. Typists need to 
type and stenographers need to write or 
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transcribe shorthand. In all classes time is 
at a premium, and a teacher who cannot get 
down to essentials is wasting minutes 
multiplied by the number of listeners. 


COMPLETENESS 


Do we realize our limitations and work to 
make ourselves a complete teacher, a real 
teacher — or are we merely proctors and 
baby sitters? Are we, as much as possible, 
giving all students the information, skills, 
and attitudes they will need to make the 
fullest use of their capabilities? Are we 
working for better guidance facilities so that 
graduates will be fitted for the vocations 
they enter? Do we really believe in what we 
are doing — that our job fills a vital need 
in society? Are we proud and happy to be 
business teachers? 

If teaching activities meet all the require- 
ments necessary for a good business letter, 
then we can someday sign “Sincerely” to 
our filled page of teaching. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 


and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price, $2.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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This new book is recommended as a basic textbook 
for all students regardless of occupational or profes. 
sional interest. The organization and content take 
into consideration existing courses of study, new 
trends and developments, and the current need for a 
better understanding of economic concepts. 


There is a new emphasis on economic understandings 
in the sixth edition. Subject matter specifically re- 
lated to economics is presented so the student can 
better understand how our economic system operates 
and how it affects the everyday lives of each con- 
sumer-citizen. The text material gets down to spe- 
cific, practical applications without wasting words. 
Student motivation is increased and maintained by 
the interesting student activities at the end of each 
section that include textbook questions, discussion 
questions, problems that require thoughtful activity, 
and community problems and projects. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster 


SOME NEW FEATURES 


* A major revision in organization, content, 
and emphasis 


* Larger size printed page with a new style 
of type 


* Increased emphasis on economic under- 
standings 


* A “news flash’’ introduction to each 
chapter 


* Careful integration of subject matter 


* Packed with vitally important and interest- 
ing current topics 


* Buying guides at the end of the book 


nooptional workbook of projects, study quides, business forms, and special stationery is available. A 


jes of seven achievement tests and a final examination provide a comprehensive testing program. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL 


Louisiana Elects Officers 


At the recent state meeting, the following 
were elected to office in the Louisiana Busi- 
ness Education Association: president, 
Eunice Kennedy, Rocky Mount High 
School, Plain Dealing; vice presidents—Cen- 
tral Region, Polly Sepulvado, Boyce High 
School, Boyce; Northern Region, Annie 
Tanner, Bernice High School, Bernice; 
Southeastern Region; Mildred Templet, 
Assumption High School, Napoleonville; 
Southwestern Region, Nelva Fletcher, Port 
Barre High School, Port Barre; treasurer, 
Huland Miley, Jr., Central High School, 
Baton Rouge; college representative, 
Kenneth Durr, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches; high school representatives— 
Sarah Whaley, Thibodaux High School, 
Thibodaux; Bobbye Trichel, Morgan City 
High School, Morgan City. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Publications 


Due to the interest expressed by business 
teachers, Delta Pi Epsilon has reprinted 
their publication, “Business Teaching as a 
Career.’’ Copies may be ordered at 35 cents 
each. This brochure is designed for use with 
students who may be interested in teaching 
business subjects. 

Volume 2 of the Film Evaluation Manual 
in Business Education has just been released 
and may be purchased for $1.50. 

The fraternity is making available on a 
subscription basis to members and libraries 
the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal. Subscription 
rate for a year is $2.50. 

All of the above publications may be 
ordered by writing to Ruth I. Anderson, 
Box 6402 N. T. Station, Denton, Texas. 
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Comparative Education 
Sponsored by Wayne State 


Wayne State University’s College of Edu- 
cation and Graduate Division have approved 
credit arrangements in connection with the 
fourteenth annual European Travel Study 
Program in Comparative Education. The 
program will be directed by William Reitz, 
professor of education. The group will leave 
Detroit on June 24 and return on Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

Visiting thirteen countries during the ten 
weeks’ journey, this program is designed to 
provide teachers, students, and other pro- 
fessional people with opportunities to survey 
selected highlights of the life and culture of 
Western Europe. 

Persons may qualify to earn from two to 
six hours of graduate or undergraduate credit 
to apply on degree programs, for teaching 
certification, or for annual salary increments. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. William Reitz, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


Pennsylvania Seminar 


A Seminar on International Business Edu- 
cation was held on Saturday, December 3, 
1960, at the Pennsylvania State University. 

The morning session included a discussion 
moderated by Dorothy H. Veon on “Busi- 
ness Education Programs in Other 
Countries.” Stephen L. Meyer, KLM Dis- 
trict Manager in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was the luncheon speaker. 

The afternoon session featured slides and 
peroscopic statements on political, cultural, 
social, and economic sidelights of some of the 
countries of Greater Europe. 
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The 8th Edition 


GEAERAL BUSI 


FOR ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


Here is a major revision of the most popular book in the field. Many of the 
changes in the eighth edition are based upon the concept that each citizen 
should have a basic knowledge and understanding of business principles and 
economic principles that are relative to the proper management of personal and 
family business affairs which will aid him in becoming a more intelligent partici- 
pant in the operation of his government. In addition to giving an understanding 
of everyday principles and practices, the information provided in the eighth 
edition contributes materially to the student's economic literacy. 


The unit division of GENERAL BUSINESS, Eighth Edition, remains essentially 
the same as that of the previous edition. Many of the parts, however, are com- 
pletely rewritten. Each paragraph is changed in some detail. The short reading 
assignments are loaded with useful information. The interesting questions and 
problems, the attractive workbooks, and the completeness of the testing pro- 
gram have been refined and strengthened. A new typographical treatment is 
used in the textual and end-of-chapter material. Color is used in a functional 
manner throughout the book. 


South-Western Pr 


(Specialists in Business and E 


Cincinnati 27 N.w Rochelle, N. Y. 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


| SOME NEW AND INTERESTING FEATURES 


A new emphasis as indicated by the subtitle, ‘For Economic Understanding” 
Up to date and accurate 


Omission of all material no longer significant 


Additional emphasis on such new important items as health insurance, air 
travel, motels, and so forth 


Simplified discussion of filing problems 
Functional use of color throughout the book 


Short reading assignments 
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A new section, ‘‘Optional Questions,”’ at the end of each part to provide a 
challenge for the better student 


S 


Two attractive workbooks 


Refined and strengthened testing program 


Publishing Co. 


ss and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 








Paul Pair, President of N.B.T.A. 


Paul Pair, owner of the 
Pair Schools of Business, 
Chicago, Illinois, was 
elected president at the 
sixty-third annual con- 
vention of the National 
Business Teachers As- 
sociation in Chicago. 

At the business ses- 
sion, the members of the 
association voted to af- 
filiate with the United 
Business Education As- 
sociation. 

It was announced at 
the annual banquet that 
the 1961 convention city 
will be St. Louis, Missouri. 

Other newly elected officers and board 





Mr. Pair 


members are as follows: 


First Vice President— Darlene Heller, 
president of Rockford School of Busi- 
ness, Rockford, Illinois 

Second Vice President — Mary Witherow, 
St. Louis, Missouri Public Schools. 

Treasurer — Russell Cansler, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Board Member (elected by High 
School Department) — John Frakes, 
Director of Business Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Roundtable 
Chairman — Harry Huffman, Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Vice Chairman — Daryl Knepper, Lake- 
wood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary — Peter Yelick, Warren High 
School, Warren, Michigan 
Distributive Education Roundtable 
Chairman — John Barton, Whitehall- 
Yearling High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice Chairman — Raymond Dannenberg, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 
Secretary — Bernard Ohm, State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Secretarial Roundtable 
Chairman — Marion Wood, Education 
Consultant, IBM Corporation, Schenec- 
tady, New York 
Vice Chairman — John Peterson, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Secretary — Kathleen Barnard, De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois 
College Department 
Chairman — Robert Hoskinson, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman 
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Vice Chairman — Jane Lahey, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston 

Secretary — Robert Poland, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 


Private Schools Department 


Chairman — Maurice Baldwin, manager, 
Saginaw Business Institute, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Vice Chairman — Gordon Borchardt, co- 
director, MacCormac College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Secretary — Violet R. Sergent, president, 
Hammond Business College, Hammond, 
Indiana 


Secondary Schools Department 


Chairman — Alice C. Green, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Vice Chairman — Paul Hammer, Shaw 
High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 

Secretary — Tom Halstead, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Administrators and Department Heads 


Roundtable 


Chairman — Kennard Goodman, Cleve- 
land West Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Vice Chairman — Charles Reigel, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Secretary — James Giffin, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 


Basic Business Roundtable 
Chairman — Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Vice Chairman — Marvin Clark, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Secretary — Justine Nester, Western Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Private School Instructors Roundtable 


Chairman — Robert E. Schmiedicke, 
Davenport Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Vice Chairman — Joe Kautz, Madison 
Business College, Madison, Wisconsin 

Secretary — W. T. Batdorf, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis 


Private Business School Owners and 


Registrars Roundtable 
Chairman — Louise Grooms, Detroit In- 
stitute of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 
Vice Chairman — Maurice Baldwin, 
Saginaw Business College, Saginaw, 
Michigan 
Secretary — Mary A. Borchardt, Mac- 
Cormac College, Chicago, Illinois 
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Lloyd V. Douglas 
Wins 1960 Gregg Award 


Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Head of the Department 
of Business Education 
and Professor of Business 
Education at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, was the recipient 
of the 1960 Gregg Award 
in Business Education. 

This award was given 
to Dr. Douglas at the an- 
nual banquet of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers 
Association convention 
in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 29, 1960. This an- 
nual award includes a 
citation in testimony of the recipient’s 
contributions to business education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by the Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

Presentation of the award was made by 
Dr. Dorothy Crunk, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. Chairman of the 
award committee was Milo Kirkpatrick, 
president, King’s College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

The citation of the award to Dr. Douglas 
reads as follows: 

To Lloyd V. Douglas — For his energetic 
and untiring pursuit of high standards in 
business and education; for his dedication to 
the education of teachers, many of whom have 
distinguished themselves to business and in 
education; for his immense capacity for work; 
for his continuous pursuit of knowledge in 
business, in law, and in education; for his 
extensive writings in professional magazines; 
for his authorship of books on business and 
business education; for his service as editor of 
professional publications; for the example he 
has set for young teachers for continuous in- 
tellectual and professional growth; for his 
outstanding leadership in Pi Omega Pi, 
United Business Education Association, Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, and 
other national and local organizations in busi- 
ness education; for his dynamic and highly 
influential leadership in local college and com- 
munity affairs; for his energetic efforts in 
behalf of unification of business education 
associations; and for his enthusiasm for people, 
his love of teaching; and his stature as a man 
of high character and integrity. 

Lloyd V. Douglas was born near Brandon, 





Dr. Douglas 
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Iowa on August 4, 1902. He attended public 
schools in Iowa and his degrees were earned 
at the State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
— B.S. in Commerce, 1923; M.A., 1928; and 
Ph.D., 1936. After teaching business sub- 
jects and holding superintendencies in several 
Iowa high schools (and one junior college), 
he took a position as head of the department 
of business education at what is now New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 
In 1937 he returned to his native state as 
head of the department of business education 
at the Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, a position he still holds. From 1942 to 
1944 he was on leave from his present posi- 
tion to assist in the war effort — first as 
Recruiting Specialist and Head of the Re- 
cruiting Section of the Eighth United States 
Civil Service Region, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and later as supervisor of instruction in 
disbursing, United States Naval Training 
School, Indiana University. 

Dr. Douglas’ distinguished career has been 
characterized by an unusual capacity for 
work, for study, and for writing. A full-time 
educator and administrator since receiving 
his bachelor’s degree in 1923, he still found 
time to complete his advanced degrees and, 
in addition, to study higher accounting and 
law through correspondence (he was awarded 
the LL.B. degree by correspondence). He 
has held the highest offices in many local, 
state, regional, and national professional 
groups; he has written successful college 
textbooks; and dozens of articles in profes- 
sional publications. He has been visiting 
professor at the State University of Iowa; 
the University of Wisconsin; the University 
of Colorado; Northwestern University ; Okla- 
homa State University; and, more recently, 
Distinguished Professor at Michigan State 
University. 

Dr. Douglas has received many pro- 
fessional recognitions. He is listed in Who’s 
Who in America and in the international 
(London) Author’s and Writer’s Who’s Who 
and Reference Guide, and is an honorary 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon (Beta) and a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. He has held 
important offices in Pi Omega Pi, United 
Business Education Association, National 
Association of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions, and Future Business Leaders 
of America. He has also distinguished him- 
self as an active member of community 
service organizations. 
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The Book with Built-in 
Features for 


e INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
e DEPENDABILITY 
e SIMPLICITY 


BookKeEPINe Axo Accounting 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton 


The variety and volume of student activities at the 
end of each chapter, the supplementary problems 
at the end of the book, and a choice of practice sets 
provide a means of varying the amount of work for 
the individual members of a bookkeeping class. 
These built-in features for individual differences 
have been made possible by the fifty-four years of 
experience back of this textbook. The dependability 
of each edition of 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is never questioned because 
the authors and administrators have not rested on 
their laurels but have talked and listened to teachers, 
schocl administrators, consultants, and business- 
men. 














As a result of this experience and the help provided 
by teachers, the twenty-first edition presents book- 
keeping principles and procedures in a simplified, 
logical manner that proceeds from the easy to the 
more difficult. It is a book that will challenge your 
better students and be understood by all students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Fred W. Case 


Fred W. Case, principal, Central Business 
College, Indianapolis, Indiana, for fifty-five 
years until his retirement last June, passed 
away December 23, 1960, at the age of 82. 

Mr. Case was a native of Ontario, Canada 
and came to Indianapolis in March, 1905 
as the first registrar of the college. The 
following September he became principal 
and held that position until his retirement. 
He was a graduate of Shaw Business College, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He was a long- 
time member of the Indianapolis Rotary 


Club. 


Flora McMartin 


Flora M. McMartin, a teacher at Utica 
Free Academy, Utica, New York for more 


than thirty years, passed away in December 
at Gloversville, New York. 


Teach Them to Find 
Mistakes 


(Continued from page 246) 


sition is writing $63.50 instead of $65.30. 
An example of this detection is as follows: 


Total of debit column...... $5152.37 
Total of credit column..... 4954.37 
Ne ne ewe eat $ 198.00 


The sum of the digits in the difference 
is 18. As this is a multiple of nine, the error 
is probably caused by a transposition in one 
of the numbers of the columns. 

Look for that particularly elusive error 
called a “‘slide,” that is, writing $8.50 
instead of $85.00. 

Students should be taught not to panic 
when errors are detected, as errors in- 
evitably will, but rather to develop con- 
fidence in their own insight. The surge of 
inspiration that results from pondering over 
a problem is well known to crossword puzzle 
fans and chess players who, after many 
minutes of seemingly aimless thought, will 
suddenly seize upon the correct word or 
right move. Bookkeeping students can 
experience the same satisfaction in dis- 
covering errors, if they will concentrate for 
a sufficient length of time. 

Completely and correctly solving a prob- 
lem is a powerful motivation for further 
learning. 
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Helpful Teaching Hints’ 


(SUBMITTED BY ROSE ELLEN LEWIS 
OREGON CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 
OREGON, WISCONSIN 


j 


TYPEWRITING ! 4 


In order to keep a cumulative record of 
typewriters requiring service and the nature 
of that service, I request my students to se- 
cure my confirmation of a defect, the stu- 


xv 


- 


dents then type out the necessary references’. 


such as “back spacer doesn’t work well,” 
“check right-carriage return,” ‘“‘machine 


skips,” or any other trouble, which I tape to “ 


the machine. Thus, when the typewriter re- 
pairman comes, I do not have to keep in 


mind the specific defects of any machine. In” 


fact, I don’t even have to be present. The in- 
formation about the defects is attached to 
the machines instead of the tables because 
the machines are not fastened to the type- 
writing tables. In this way, if a machine is 
moved, the repair notation moves with it. 


SHORTHAND 


Are you spending too much time correcting 
shorthand “takes” for a 3-minute or a 
5-minute test at various speeds? One way to 
avert this is to run off ditto copies of all the 
dictated “takes” and require the students 
to grade their own or exchange papers. 
After grading, have them determine their 
own per cent of accuracy. Since 95 per cent 
is passing, I go over only all passing or near 
passing papers. It is much easier to regrade 
a few papers than to read all of them. 
Another advantage is that the students find 
out what they have done wrong shortly after 
the test has been administered and while 
their interest in the material is fresh. 


Pennsylvania Officers 


At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Business Education Association held in 
Harrisburg on December 28, 1960, the follow- 
ing teachers were elected to office: president, 
John Aichele, Milton Hershey High School, 
Hershey; first vice president, Louise K. 
Westrick, Johnstown Senior High School; 
second vice president, Charles Roberts, 
Abington High School; secretary, Edith Fair- 
lamb, Reading Senior High School; treasurer, 
Charles Duncan, State College, Indiana. 

The speaker was Leonard J. West, as- 
sociate professor of business education, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
who spoke on “Teaching Machines — The 
Coming Revolution in Education.” 
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Mary Jane Lang Receives 
Doctorate 





Mary Jane Lang, Col- 
lege of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 
Columbia, has _ been 
awarded a Doctor of 
Education degree by that 
university. The title of 
her dissertation is ‘““The 
Relationship Between 
Certain Psychological 
Tests and Shorthand 
Achievement at Three 
Instructional Levels.” 

Dr. Lang received her 
Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Education de- 
grees from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Prior to joining the staff 
at Missouri in 1947, she taught business sub- 
jects at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri. 

Dr. Lang is an active member of state and 
national business education organizations. 








Dr. Lang 


N.O.M.A. Sponsors Conference 


W. T. Cavanaugh, executive director of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, has announced that the association will 
sponsor a business education conference to 
be held in Washington, D. C., on March 16. 

According to Mr. Cavanaugh, the purpose 
of the conference is an attempt to solve the 
problem of the growing crisis in office em- 
ployment that faces business and industry 
in the period immediately ahead. N.O.M.A. 
studies have confirmed that costly shortages 
among office workers in the secretarial, 
clerical office workers, typists, and office 
machine operators is clearly foreseen. 

In advance of the conference, each par- 
ticipant will be asked to submit a list of 
what he concludes to be the major problems 
facing business educators today as well as 
the long range problems that lie ahead. 
These problems will be studied and will 
comprise the material for the basic agenda. 
A prepared copy of the agenda will be mailed 
to each participant. 

The conference will be attended by thirty 
business educators and administrators and 
ten businessmen from the United States and 
Canada, who will join together, upon 
N.O.M.A.’s invitation, for this discussion of 
the problems of inspiring young people to 
prepare for office careers. 
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Teachers: Refer 
This to Your 


Administrators 








Secretarial Seminars 
and Career Clinics 


Robert B. Krogfoss, instructor of the 
Certified Professional Secretaries review 
class at Long Beach City College, Long 
Beach, California, will offer a secretarial 
seminar and career clinic in various cities of 
the United States during 1961. 

These seminars will be held in the cities of 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, 
New York, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The topics to be covered in the seminars 
will be of interest not only to all employed 
secretaries and stenographers, but they will 
be of interest to C.P.S. candidates, and to 
high school and college juniors and seniors 
who soon will be looking for office positions. 

A topical outline and announcement of 
these seminars may be obtained by writing 
to Robert B. Krogfoss, Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach 6, California. 


Teach in Guam 


Teachers interested in teaching in the 
Territory of Guam starting August 24, 1961, 
are invited to apply immediately. 

The qualifications needed for teaching in 
Guam are a bachelor’s degree and valid 
teaching certificate in subjects or grades you 
wish to teach. Preference will be given to 
those with teaching experience. Higher level 
positions require additional education and 
experience. All secondary school teachers 
must meet North-Central requirements. 

Teachers must sign a two-year contract, 
and their housing will be provided at reason- 
able rates. Transportation to and from place 
of recruitment, and shipment of some house- 
hold goods will be provided at government 
expense. Navy clearance and a health 
certificate are necessary for entry to Guam. 

For further information and application 
forms, write: Mr. John R. Trace, Director 
of Education, Government of Guam, Agana, 


Guam, M. I. 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country is a shortage —a growing shortage —of competently- 
trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 


A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. 


There 


must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people 2f we are to have a balanced 
and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 
education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


The Educational Program That Made America Strong 


The United States has grown to its 
present stature of strength in matters of 
political, industrial, economic, and in 
human values because of its adherence to 
the fundamental belief in the inherent 
worth of its citizens at all levels of the 
social and economic stratum. The old 
world idea of providing educational op- 
portunities for only those having social 
position and wealth has gained little 
ground in America 


Education in America has always tended 
to develop in response to local and national 
need. Among the first recognizable needs 
in Colonial America was for an educated 
clergy and the ability of the common man 
to read his Bible. The Latin-Grammar 
school was designed primarily to prepare 
prospective clergymen for college and the 
seminary. 


With the subsequent development of 
agriculture, commerce, and industry, the 
needs for skilled workmen in these pursuits 
focused on a new and ever-expanding type 
of practical education. The “writing 
school’”’ was established partially to meet 
these needs. Here was the beginning of a 
program of vocational education that was 
to be expanded by subsequent Federal 
and State legislation. | Accompanying 
these developments was the growth of the 
private business school and the develop- 
ment of the vocational high school in the 
1880-1920 era. 


In the intervening years, the Latin- 
Grammar school had given way to the 
Academy and the Academy had been 
supplanted largely by the public high 
school maintaining, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the function of preparation for col- 
lege. These two streams of education, 
college preparatory and practical arts, 
have had a confluence in the comprehen- 
sive high school during the second quarter 
of the 20th century. This has made for an 
approach to balance in education at the 
secondary school level. In the compre- 
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hensive high school is provided the almost 
ideal trinity in education: 


(1) A core of common culture for all sons 
and daughters. 


(2) Provision for practical education for 
those who will join the nation’s labor 
force. 


(3) Accommodation for the academically 
talented in the fields of mathematics, 
science, and language leading to the 
professions. 


It was the fulfillment of the function of 
the comprehensive school that enabled 
American education to provide a skilled 
and thinking labor force that met the 
administrative, scientific, and technical 
requirements of mass production that 
made America truly the “arsenal of 
Democracy” in 1940-45. 


There are certainly grounds for alarm 
that the balance in education may be 
threatened by those who would unduly 
slant the secondary school from practical 
offerings. Mathematics, science, and 
language are certainly prime requisites in 
the space age and it is imperative that top 
talents in these fields be highly developed. 
But we also need to remember that the 
demands in these areas may require only 
a small fraction of the scholastic popula- 
tion. The big remainder is required to 
maintain the productive, economic, and 
service facilities that will sustain a strong 
America. 


The impelling need now is for a sense of 
balance in secondary and adult education 
that will insure a stable economy and 
complement the expanding scientific and 
technological development required to 
meet the challenges in the age of rockets, 
missiles, satellites, and exploration of outer 
space. Somebody must also be prepared 
to keep the mundane shop! 


ARTHUR L. WALKER, STATE SUPERVISOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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An Inspiration 


e for students 


e for teachers 


APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 
HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS— 





Personal-use values as well as business-use 
values 


Meaningful concrete introduction of each fun- 
damental process or principle 


Concise explanations 


Illustrative examples with model solutions and 
a complete explanation of the solution 


Immediate practice on problems similar to il- 
lustrative examples 


Carefully planned general reviews to insure 
retention 


An optional workbook and a series of tests 


Complete solutions book and a comprehensive 
teachers’ manual 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Business Law in a General Business Course? 
(SUBMITTED BY HARRY K. BURMEISTER 


YORK HIGH 


SCHOOL 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS) 


It has been my experience that it is highly 
desirable to integrate some principles of law 
in an average or above average class of high 
school students on the ninth or tenth grade 
level. An experienced teacher of general busi- 
ness likes to integrate allied information into 
his teaching that is not included in the text — 
or he likes to elaborate on points that are 
merely mentioned in the textbook. Unless 
a teacher has had a course in business law 
it might prove quite difficult to integrate 
any of the principles of business law in a 
general business course. An aid to the 
teacher can be prepared to alleviate this 
deficiency by the preparation of a very 
simple law syllabus to general business, an 
idea which will be presented later. 

Since most students are quite interested 
in ideas that are not included in the text, an 
explanation of some of the principles of 
business law will help satisfy that interest. 
To satisfy that need, a teacher might wish 
to assign specific items of law research to a 
few exceptional students. Using a high 
school business law text as source material, 
the student presentation would not become 
too involved or complicated. There are 
those who believe that the introduction of 
basic law principles should be left to the 
instructor in order to avoid any legal mis- 
interpretations or misrepresentations. A syl- 
labus would be very helpful to the teacher 
in presenting law subject matter. 

I have prepared a syllabus to assist in 
the integration of business law with general 
business. A survey of the four most 
popular high school general business text- 
books was made to determine the topics or 
subject matter that was common to all texts. 
The reasoning behind this survey was that 
the syllabus could then be used with almost 
any high school general business textbook. 
It was found that some of the topics had no 
applicable business law principles. The out- 
line of the topics was purposely made 
sketchy, so as not to act as a textbook but 
strictly as a guide. After the outline of the 
common general business topics was com- 
pleted, then high school law textbooks were 
considered, outlining briefly the points of 
law that might be simultaneously introduced 
with a general business topic. This business 
law outline was sketchy, but it could be 
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made as detailed as the teacher desired 

It might be desirable to prepare such a 
syllabus for one particular textbook, out- 
lining briefly each unit on the left side of a 
two-page spread. On the right side of the 
two-page spread would be listed the points 
of law to be introduced. The syllabus thus 
prepared could be used as a guide in class 
discussion, a lecture, or if the class was 
conducted on purely question and answer 
recitation, as a simple guide in expounding 
on the principle of law involved. High 
school law textbooks have innumerable 
brief cases that could be used to further 
explain the point of law involved. 

If the teacher of a general business class 
desired to use student reports as the basis 
for class activity, then the page from the law 
syllabus which applies to the general business 
unit could be given to the student. This 
syllabus page would act as a guide to the 
student and extraneous material would not 
be introduced. It must be constantly kept 
in mind that you are teaching a general 
business class and not a class in business 
law; you must not lose sight of your primary 
objective. The following is a simple example 
of how one unit in general business can have 
a compliment of business law introduced 
into the class. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
I Purposes of a business 
A. Services 
B. Goods 
C. System of free enterprise 
D. Interdependence of businesses 


BUSINESS LAW 


I Relation between buyer and seller 
A. Definition of a sale 
1. Transfer of title 
2. Transfer of possession 
B. When it is to be in writing 
1. Discuss conditions in your state 
C. Warranty of seller 
1. What is a warranty 
a. Warranties imposed by law 
b. How warranty differs from guar- 
antee 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL| 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 2, 





terseesive 


| Clerical 


and 
*» Civil Service 
| Training 


SEUe s MOET RE FURLESHTES 88 


The third edition of INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is organ- 


ized into seven parts as follows: 


PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 

Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 

Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 

Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 


A perfect score is indicated for each pre- 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook 
provide space for the completed date and 
the student's score on each assignment. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Educaiion) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Bowling Green College of 
Commerce Becomes 
Independent, Non-profit 
College 


On January 1, 1961, Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, became an independent, non-profit, 
non-sectarian college. The assets of Bowling 
Green Business University and Bowling 
Green College of Commerce were transferred 
to a new, independent board of trustees 
consisting of Jo T. Orendorf, J. R. Meany, 
J. C. Holland, J. Murray Hill, Sr., members 
of the staff at the college, and Charles S. 
Nahm of Louisville. 

The trustees issued bonds to the share- 
holders in the former private institution. No 
changes are contemplated in the curriculum 
or staff and the school will continue its 
specialized program in business education. 

Bowling Green College of Commerce was 
founded in Glasgow, Kentucky, in 1874. 
The owners of the former private institution 
at the time of the transfer were J. Murray 
Hill, Sr.. W. L. Matthews, Sr., J. Lewis 
Harman, and W. S. Fuqua. 


North Carolina Conference 


The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, will hold its 
twentieth annual business education con- 
ference on March 18. The conference, which 
is jointly sponsored by the Woman’s College 
Business Education Department and Zeta 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, will have as its 
theme “Communications in Business.” 

Featured speakers at the conference will 
be Dorothy H. Veon, professor of business 
education, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, who will speak on “‘Written 
Communications in Business,”’ and Nelson L. 
Williams, Executone Systems Company, 
Greensboro, who will speak on “Oral 
Communications in Business.” 


In Memoriam 


Luther T. Nichols, principal, Capital 
Business University, Oklahoma 


City, Oklahoma 


Mary B. Pierce, former principal, 
Pierce School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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W. B. Logan 
New President of 
A.V.A. 


William B. Logan, Professor of Distribu- 
tive Education and Director of Management 
Institutes at Ohio State University, was 
elected president of the American Voca- 
tional Association at the annual meeting 
held in California in December. 

The election of Dr. Logan to the post of 
president of A.V.A. marks the first time that 
a business education or distributive educa- 
tion person has been elected to this office. 

He has served as chairman of the Teacher 
Training Section at the National Conference 
on Distribution conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education. He was also a member 
of the faculty of the First National Adult 
Distributive Education Conference con- 
ducted by the U. S. Office of Education at 
the University of Texas. 

Dr. Logan has been chairman of the 
Nominating Committee and a member of 
the Awards Committee for A.V.A. He is 
currently faculty sponsor of Rho Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon and has served as president 
of Rho and Zeta Chapters of that organiza- 
tion. In addition to his local affiliation with 
Delta Pi Epsilon, he has served in the 
capacity of national historian and national 
vice-president of the fraternity. 

Currently, Dr. Logan is director of 
distributive education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, and is in charge of the 
graduate and undergraduate courses. He 
also directs short-term institutes for man- 
agers and salesmen in the marketing field. 


Eastern Washington Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Eastern Washing- 
ton Business Education Association was held 
in November at Eastern Washington College 
of Education, Cheney. 

Robert M. Kessel, University of Idaho, 
Moscow; Weston C. Wilsing, University of 
Washington, Seattle; and Robert LaDow, 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, were the featured speakers 
on the program. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: 
Robert Smick, John R. Rogers High School, 
Spokane; vice president, Ronald Schoesler, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane; 
secretary-treasurer, John Fertakis, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney. 
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AWARDS 


for 








Typewriting 


and 





Bookkeeping 


Awards are available for 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING and 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING consisting of 
Certificates of Credit, Certificates 
of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and 
Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions 
for their use will be sent upon 
request. The certificates and honor 
rolls are furnished free. 


The award pins for both 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING and 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING have been 
attractively redesigned and are 
available in bronze, silver, and gold. 
The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to 
schools or teachers at the following 
prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per 

dozen 


Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per 


dozen 
Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per 
dozen 
(‘add 10% for Federal Tax) 
Since pins are sold at cost, a remit- 
tance must accompany each order. 


No order will be billed. 
SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Conventions and Conferences 


Spring —Summer, 1961 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





American Association of Commercial Colleges 


American Business Writing Association — 


SN afore BI es a5 Parnas Ge is 6 oi Soccois Said 
NE ibs Pui. sep hd Sictelotib webs bad oieak anna een 
American Marketing Association. ................... 
Arizona Business Educators Association. ............. 


Business Teachers Association of New York.......... 
California Business Education Association. ........... 
Central Commercial Teachers Association............ 
Connecticut Business Educators Association. ......... 
Delta Pi Epsilon New Teachers Conference........... 
Eastern Business Teachers Association............... 
Idaho Education Association....................0005 


Illinois Business Schools Association. .......... 


Illinois Business Education Association — University of 
Illinois Business Education Conference.............. 


Illinois Vocational Association. .................0.-- 
Indiana Business Education Association.............. 


International Society for Business Education (U. S. 
Dna atihee bbeewens ah ebereewhsens os ee ae ane 


Maryland Business Education Association. ........... 
Michigan Business Education Association............ 
Michigan Business Schools Association. .............. 
Michigan Education Association..................... 
Minnesota Business Schools Association.............. 
Minnesota Education Association.................... 
Mississippi Business Education Association........... 
Missouri Business Education Conference............. 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. .... . 
National Association and Council of Business Schools. . 
National Association for Business Teacher Education. . 
National Council of Teachers of English............. 
National Office Management Association............. 


Nebraska Business Education Association. ........... 
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Chicago, Illinois......... 
Dallas, Texas........... 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Los Angeles, California. . . 
ere 
MI. cutaway teccemaan 
PID. 5-60 cass cw nar 
Davenport, Iowa........ 
weenrs...... 

IDR i.coie wives sien hol 
New York, New York.... 
Se eee 


ES idsdeneseens 


ER a eee 
St. Louis, Missouri...... 


Indianapolis............ 


Chicago, Illinois......... 
Prince George’s County . . 
PINS coisscueswacaawe 
eee 
RR ere arr 
5 rr ere 
ee epee 
er te 
ee 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Chicago, Illinois......... 
Washington, D. C....... 
Washington, D. C....... 


errr 
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July 21, 22 
March 31 

May 6 

June 19-21 
March 81, April 1 
May 5, 6 

March 25-28 
May 12, 13 

May 13 

April 15 

March 30-April 1 
April 21, 22 


May 12, 13 


July 17, 18 
March 2-4 


April 29 


February 23 
April 29 
March 23-25 
March 24, 25 
April 14, 15 
April 8 

April 13, 14 
March 17 
April 8 

June 15-17 
March 
February 23-25 
April 4-6 
March 16-18 


April 29 
































Name of Association 








New Mexico Education Association — 
SN oss acs oe dS os cudwad ad ones balun 
os a sis ed ae head adn Sean 


New York State Association of Registered Private 
IE Risirh ocikcccawan bose 4owdse eons 


North Carolina Business Education Conference... .... 


Northwestern University Business Education Con- 
ES AG sa asiieia dt es es este id sone enabbanws 


Ohio Business Schools Association.................+. 
Ohio Business Teachers Association.................. 
Pacific Northwest Business Schoois Association. ....... 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Association......... 


Southeastern Business College Association............ 
Texas Association of Commercial Colleges............ 
Texas State Teachers Association.................... 
Washington Education Association. ................. 
Western Business Education Association............. 
Wisconsin Business Education Association............ 


Wisconsin Business Education Institute.............. 





Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
Albuquerque............| February 18 
Tucumeari..............| March 25 
Ee 
Greensboro............. March 18 
Evanston, Illinois.......| July 14 
Columbus..............| May 12, 18 
Columbus..............| April 14, 15 
Spokane, Washington....| April 6-8 
Reading................| April 15 
Pittsburgh..............] April 22 
Aboard Ship to Nassau. ..| May 11-15 
BAR. 00 ccc cccccscsvce) SE ee 
eee hl 
Yakima................| Apeil 21, 2 
Spokane, Washington....| April 6-8 
Madison...............| February 17 
SS ic oa acne aoe mark July 13, 14 











Michigan Convention 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held March 23-25, 1961, at the 
Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw. 

The opening general session on March 24 
will feature a talk by Helen Green, Michigan 
State University, Lansing, who will speak on 
“Life on the Razor’s Edge — Sharpened 
Performance.” 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
group meetings discussing problems of 
junior and senior high schools, private 
business schools, colleges, and adult educa- 
tion. The day will end with a second general 
session which will feature an address by 
Roger Leatherman, Educational Representa- 
tive, Phoenix Project, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. The title of his talk will be 
“Impact of Atomic Research Upon Busi- 
ness.” 

The last day of the conference will feature 
group meetings with specialists in each area 
making presentations as follows: Type- 
writing, D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh; General Business, Roy Poe, 
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Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company ; Bookkeeping, Robert Swan- 
son, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Instrument Training, Robert 
Ruegg, Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories, Huntington, New York; Business 
Arithmetic, Robert Rosenberg, Long Island, 
New York; Beginning Teaching, Alice 
Harrison, Michigan State University, Lan- 
sing; Distributive Education, William B. 
Logan, president, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
High School Curriculum, Stephen Turille, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan; 
Notehand, Charles Zoubeck, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; Charm in Business Education, Joei 
Spencer, Nancy Taylor School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Teach Listening, Frank Lanham, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The speaker at the annual banquet on 
Saturday, March 25, will be D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. The title of his talk will be 
“Service is His Motto.” 
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Fisk and Snapp 







APPLIED 
BUSINESS 





Y our students will like it from the very first day! 


The eighth edition of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will appeal immediately to your 
students because of the larger size page and the very readable type. The textual 
material is written in a language that high school students can understand. The 
eye-catching cartoon-type illustrations will help the student understand better 
many of the legal principles that are discussed. 


All information in the eighth edition is up to date. Wherever possible the text 
material is clarified and simplified through the use of short words, short sen- 
tences, and short paragraphs. New illustrative case examples are included in 
the text material and many new case problems are used at the end of each part. 


A workbook, six tests, and a final examination are also available to help motivate 
the student's interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Team-Teaching in 
Basic Business 
(Submitted by W. G. Carpenter 


Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois) 


Business education is one of the subject 
areas sharing the spotlight in Evanston High 
School’s experimental “‘teacher-team”’ teach- 
ing. 

The cooperative or team approach is not 
new to professional fields. In medicine, for 
example, doctors have regularly shared 
ideas and consulted closely with other 
doctors regarding diagnosis, techniques, etc. 
Also in medicine we have long seen special- 
ists perform in their particular fields, with 
internes, nurses and other aides playing 
different and supporting roles. 

The use of the teacher-team is an effort 
to improve the quality of education for 
growing pupil enrollments despite a con- 
tinuing teacher shortgage. It is an effort to 
gain the maximum efficiency and effective- 
ness of personnel and facilities through 
optimum use of each. 

Team-teaching in basic business at our 
school means joint planning by a group of 
teachers who teach the same subject. The 
students of all the teachers of the team meet 
in one large group for some lessons and in 
smaller groups for others. ‘Teachers best 
qualified in a particular phase of the subject 
teach that phase to the large groups; the 
other members of the team concentrate their 


share of the teaching load on their individual 
strong, specialty areas. When teachers of 
comparable preparation and ability work in 
a team, it is believed that a superior course 
is produced. 

We believe that team-teaching increases 
the effectiveness of instruction. Teacher 
time is saved, for example, when one teacher 
who is especially qualified in a specific area 
of basic business, lectures to the large group 
composed of four conventional sized classes. 
The remaining three teachers need not be 
present during the lesson. While one is 
teaching, the other three may use the time 
for planning their lessons, grading papers, 
pupil conferences, parent conferences, etc. 
A team of four business teachers now teach 
a total class of 125 students. 

When a team involves a beginning teacher 
or two, the beginner is helped by the more 
experienced teachers to do a superior job 
with his portion of the course. In this way, 
the beginning teacher’s pupils are spared 
from being practiced on day after day while 
another traditional-sized class, convention- 
ally taught, monopolizes the experienced 
teacher. 

Believing that some lessons lend them- 

(Concluded on page 287) 











Daryl Nichols, a member of the teaching team, is shown teaching a lesson to a class of 125 students. 
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Yours to Keep. This is a 27-minute, 16-mm. 

sound film in full color. It was produced for the United 
States Savings and Loan League. ‘‘ Yours to Keep” is 
a humorous story of a typical family and their Uncle 
Albro who teaches them a lesson in personal money 
management. 
'+#Summary. The film presents a typical family home 
scene where budget problems are discussed in a humor- 
ous manner. When no solutions seem apparent to 
finance the family budget, Uncle Albro comes to the 
rescue. Rather than supplement the family budget with 
a personal contribution, an almanac is presented as a 
guidance aid. At the time, the family showed their 
disappointment in not receiving the much needed 
financial help, little realizing that the solution to the 
budget problem required more than the aid in dollar 
value. 

The guidance suggestions contained in the almanac 
are then turned into realistic business ventures. The 
young son in the family is the first to realize and make 
the move that would later prove helpful to all members 
of the family. By starting an egg route, the first lesson 
is learned, resulting in the opening of a savings account 
at the bank using the profits made from the sale of eggs. 
This lesson learned and put into practice by the son 
. soon became part of the easly thinking, with Mother 
and Dad now able to handle the budget in a business- 
like manner. 

With the opening of a joint family savings account 
and making plans to own their own home, life now 
takes on a new cheerful aspect. The lesson taught so 
well by Uncle Albro through reference to quotations 
in the almanac gave the family the proper under- 
standing in planning for the future. 

Recommended Use. “‘ Yours to Keep” is recommended 
for use in general business and guidance courses, and 
adult and rural groups for a PTA program. 

Sale and Rental. To obtain this film, write to Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, New York. There is no charge except for 
transportation. 

You Decide. This 28-minute, 16mm. film is in color. 
It is presented by the Ohio Oil Company. “You 
Decide” is a quiz show on American business with a 
unique opportunity: you make important business 
decisions and judge their wisdom for yourself. Here 
is an insight into what it takes to make American busi- 
ness grow and prosper. 

Summary. Many important business problems are 
presented and discussed using the Ohio Oil Company 
as a typical business enterprise. As an employer of 
this oil company, if elected to the board of directors, 
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Visual Aids 


FOR BUSINESS 
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what decisions would you make? Some of the impor- 
tant problems presented are as follows: (1) When to 
decide to drill for oil based on geological survey infor- 
mation, whether to exercise release option on the land 
that has been surveyed. (2) Where is the proper place 
to locate the office when the oil field is developed? 
(3) What about distribution of the product? Is it 
advisable to locate the refinery near the oil field 
or transport the crude oil to some other refining center? 
(4) Is an oil company in business only to produce con- 
sumable fuel or should other outlets be considered to 
handle the by-products after refining the crude oil? 
(5)Where is the proper location to build or lease an 
filling station based on facts involving competition? 
(6) What to do for the private business owner to justify 
his own personal capital investment in operating a 
filling station? (7) Where does a company’s responsi- 
bility begin and end to be considered a good business 
citizen in the community? (8) What constitutes good 
business policy? 

Many students will derive some helpful ideas that can 
be used in later life by considering the above mentioned 
points presented in this quiz film. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for all 
social study, consumer education, business principles 
and management and guidance courses. 

Sale and Rental. “‘You Decide”’ is available free of 
charge except for the transportation charges. It can 
be obtained from Modern Talking Picture Service, 
3 East, 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 


Johnny Greets the Customer (48 frames). 
This filmstrip was produced by the University of 
Minnesota and requires 14 minutes showing time. It 
may be obtained in color or black and white. The ac- 
companying narration is supplied on a 334 speed mag- 
netic tape. The script was supervised by Warren G. 
Meyer, distributive education instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Summary. This is an animated filmstrip in the Retail 
Salesmanship Series dealing with Johnny and his 
approach to customers. The presentation portrays 
Johnny’s customers as individuals who have many 
characteristics. Johnny scrutinizes each customer and 
greets him as the situation demands. The conclusion 
summarizes Johnny’s varied approach to his many cus- 
tomers. He remembers that every person is different. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is recommended for 
use in distributive education and retail sales classes. 

Sale and Rental. This sound filmstrip is available at a 
price of $10.00 from the Audio-Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Basement, Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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English 


THE EASY WAY 


By Norman Schachter 


An easy-to-learn, easy-to-teach text-workbook for 


review, refresher, basic grammar, or supplement. 


The second edition of this unique workbook gives a lively presentation of English 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, and word study. It provides an easy way to im- 
prove the language arts skills of all students. 

ENGLISH THE EASY WAY will appeal to the student who dislikes grammar and 
to the student who is looking for something new and challenging. It is loaded with 
examples and emphasizes everyday speech and writing based upon modern popular 


topics. Clever cartoons speak the language of the student and help to put across 
points of grammar that might otherwise be missed. 


Each of the thirty-five sections in the second edition consists of (1) a short reading 
assignment, (2) a tryout exercise, and (3) a series of application practices in which the 
student applies in a variety of situations the fundamentals he has studied. Spelling 
and word study activities are integrated throughout the book. 


Three achievement tests and a final examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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1959. Vol- 


The Chemicals of Papermaking. 
ume 2, Number 6. This is one of a series of paper-bound 
booklets prepared with the aid of the Technical and 
Production Departments of Fraser Paper, Limited. It 
is the story of the chemicals used in the papermaking 
industry in which the various steps of application are 


described and 
photographs. 

The fact that the textbooks used in our public schools 
are dependent on the quality of paper produced makes 
this story more realistic. In keeping with the trends, 
textbooks are rapidly becoming the focal point of 
attention in all classrooms. With the improvement of 
format, cover design, and the use of color, the modern 
textbook is now an attractive teaching tool. 

A copy of this booklet will be furnished free upon 
request. Your request should be sent to: Fraser Paper, 
— 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 

ork. 


Office Practice for Business Education De- 
partments in Pennsylvania’s Public Schools. 
Bulletin 274. 1959. Developed by the Department 
of Public Instruction for business education depart- 
ments in the public schools of Pennsylvania. This 
paper-bound booklet contains detailed information per- 
taining to office practice to be taught as a vocational 
business education subject. 

The following chapters contain suggestions for the 
further growth and development of this subject: Office 
Practice as a School Subject; Development of Compe- 
tencies in Handling Office Duties; Development of 
Competencies in Using Office Machines; Administra- 
tion of Office Practice; Instructional Aids. 

Bulletin 274 is available for distribution on receipt 
of check or money order for 50 cents payable to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and sent to the Editor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, Education 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Do not send cash. 


Supervision to Improve Instruction in Dis- 
tributive Education. 1959. Now available this 
20-page, paper-bound booklet, Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 278. The information compiled in the 
booklet was prepared by Roman F. Warmke, Associate 
Professor, Colorado State College at Greeley, Colorado, 
while on special assignment, under the direction of 
John A. Beaumont, Director, Distributive Education 
Branch. 

This publication is concerned with supervision of an 
educational program designed to meet the vocational 
needs of a person engaged in distribution and marketing. 
It emphasizes the importance of a constructive program 


illustrated with carefully selected 
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of supervision and offers many suggestions which should 
aid the supervisor in improving his supervisory tech- 
niques. It also provides a source of materials for con- 
ferences, workshops, and other teacher activities. 
Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price a copy, 15 cents. 

The Business Curriculum. Monograph 100. 
1960. By John C. Roman, Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Published by South-Western Publishing Co. 

The purpose of this monograph is to provide examples 
of statements of principles of curriculum planning in 
business education. The examples have been compiled 
from recently published courses of study now offered 
in high schools located in all parts of the United States. 

The findings and suggestions contained in the mono- 
graph will help clarify some of the confusion that now 
exists in the minds of school administrators, business 
teachers, guidance counselors, and business men about 
the purposes of business education. It is important to 
understand its relation to the total area of education 
when planning for, and when revising specific business 
course offerings. 

This monograph contains the following parts along 
with supporting tables, bibiography, and_ selected 
references: General Purpose of Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Aims of the Curriculum that includes objectives, 
vocational — social — consumer competency, adapt- 
ability, and the personal use application; Business 
Subjects best suited for the Junior High School; Busi- 
ness Subjects best suited for the Senior and Four-Year 
High Schools; The Types of High School Business 
Curriculums now offered with the various descriptive 
names; Business Curriculums in Special Schools in- 
cluding: (a) Public Evening Schools, (b) Junior Col- 
leges, (c) Adult Programs, (d) Continuing Education 
Programs; Bibliography Section on Curriculum Mak- 
ing; Selected references. 

A copy of this monograph may be requested from 
the South-Western Publishing Co. office serving your 
area. Single copies are available for school adminis- 
trators, directors of business education, and teachers 
as a free service. Larger quantities may be requested 
for use in teacher-training programs. 

Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips. 1960. 
This new twelfth annual catalog edition is a professional, 
cyclopedic service on filmstrips and slides. The catalog 
lists 624 titles, including 38 sets of slides. All new titles 
are indicated by an asterisk. This film catalog guide 
sells for $6. Order from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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MORE PERSONAL-USE SKILL 
DEVELOPED EASILY AND 
SMOOTHLY 
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PERSONAL 4 
TYPEWRITING 


By S. J. Wanous j oy 


—_ 


PERSONAL TYPEWRITING is giving satisfaction in both junior high school classes 
and in senior high school classes when the course is designed to provide students 
with a skill in using the typewriter as a personal writing tool. It has been proved that 
personal-use typing classes in junior high schools and in senior high schools do 
equally well on the same material provided they are 
motivated and taught in the same manner. 






Composition at the typewriter (creative typing) is 
emphasized in PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Students 
are shown how to organize their information, how to 
set up their copy, how to write and edit their material, 
and how to prepare their finished work. Actual 
personal problems such as composing and typing 
notices, announcements, outlines, themes, articles, 
manuscripts, programs, personal notes and letters, and 
envelopes are executed and solved on the typewriter. 
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Never Fails 


Discussing problems concerning teenagers, one 
woman asked her neighbor: “Is your son hard to get 
out of bed in the morning?” 


“‘No,”’ replied the neighbor. “I just open the door 
and throw the cat on his bed.” 


With a puzzled look on her face the other inquired, 
“*How in the world does that waken him?” 


“He sleeps with the dog.” 


Who? 


A question runs through my mind, 
And will not let me rest: 

Who tests the IQ of the guy 
Who writes the IQ test? 


Thief! 


Boy: “I ain’t got no pencil.” 

Teacher: “I haven’t a pencil, you haven’t a pencil, 
we haven’t any pencils, they haven’t any pencils.” 

Boy: “‘ Wot’s happened to all them pencils?” 


School Days 


Prof.: “Name the outstanding accomplishment of the 
Romans.” 


Pupil: “They understand Latin.” 


Plus Taxes, Too 
The trouble with leisure time is that very soon you 


are working overtime to pay for the expensive habits 
you have acquired. 
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Budget Item 


As a requirement for the “Citizenship in the Home” 
merit badge, a Boy Seout submitted a full record of his 
income and expenses for two months. 


Under expenses was the item: V.I.T.A., $2.00. 
‘What in the world is V.I.T.A.?” the counselor asked. 


The Scout replied, “Well, I couldn’t account for a 
shortage of two dollars, so I put it down as V.I.T.A. — 
vanished into thin air.” 


Off the Record 


Not till she’s typed the entire sheet 
Does she discover, to her chagrin, 
The only error that she made 
Was the way she put the carbon in. 


Business by Comparison 


The owner of a men’s haberdashery was greeted out- 
side his store by a friend who asked: “‘ How’s business?” 


“Pretty good,” replied the merchant. “I haven’t had 
a customer all day.” 


““What’s so good about that?” his friend wanted to 
know. 


“*See that fellow over there?”’ the merchant countered, 
pointing to a rival men’s shop across the street. “ Well, 
he hasn’t had a customer in two days.” 


Definitions 


Inflation is after you get the money to buy some- 
thing, it isn’t enough. 


Middle age: When you divide your time worrying 
how your children will turn out and when they’ll turn in. 


A Sunday driver is one who doesn’t drive any better 
during the week. 
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TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Third Edition 
By 


Peter L. Agnew 


A Practice Set for Advanced Typing or Office Practice, 
Containing 40 Integrated Office Typing Jobs 


This low-priced practice set contains the business forms described below. A book of instructions is 
included in the set without extra charge. 


The forty jobs are realistic and all forms are standard size. The instructions for each job explain what 
to do and give the data needed. The set may be completed in approximately twenty-five hours of work 
or in about six weeks in the average classroom. 

The teachers’ manual, furnished free when the set is ordered for class use, is arranged for easy check- 
ing. 


SUPPLIES INCLUDED 





Folder 1 


1 application for employment form 
3 Form W-2 in triplicate 
8 interoffice memos 
1 report of auto accident in duplicate 
2 price list forms 
2 U. S. Treasury Department Form 941a 
11 sheets plain paper 
3 form letters on letterhead paper 
1 rough draft of minutes 
2 purchase requisitions in duplicate 
1 request for quotation in duplicate 
4 orders 
1 handwritten letter 
5 letterheads, 814 X 11 
3 voucher checks in duplicate 
1 handwritten financial statement 
1 financial statement form 
1 itinerary form 
1 travel expense accounting form in duplicate 
1 galley proof 
1 comparative financial statement in duplicate 
1 handwritten comparative production report 
2 blank comparative production report forms 
1 notice of resignation or dismissal form in duplicate 
1 handwritten sales executive qualification record 
1 blank sales executive qualification record 


Folder 2 


4 sheets of carbon paper 
25 sheets of onionskin paper 


Folder 3 

2 mortgages 

2 bills of sale 

2 leases 

2 blank agreements 

1 business envelope, large 

2 executive envelopes 

4 business envelopes, smail 

3 window envelopes, large 
25 index cards 


Folder 4 

1 Schedule A (Form 941-T) 

4 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
4 telegram blanks 

2 executive letterheads, 7144 x 1014 
4 gummed file folder labels 


Folder 5 
(For completed work) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman teacher, age 26, with four years experience 
teaching business subjects in high school, desires posi- 
tion in a high school or business school. Excellent 
references. Permanent position with good future desired. 
Address, No. 67. 





Position desired in the near future in a state, private 
or business school, by a male teacher with B.S. and M.A. 
degrees in business education. Many years of successful 
teaching experience in accounting, marketing, finance, 
insurance, and secretarial courses on the college and 
university level. Will consider temporary or permanent 
employment in the Middlewest, Middlesouth, or South- 
west. Address, No. 68. 





Mature woman desires teaching position in business 
college. Has taught 28 years, 15 of which are in present 

sition. Has taught most business subjects. Prefer 

lorida or Pennsylvania. Available in 60 days or at end of 
term. Address, No. 72. 





Man with Master of Science degree, life certificate, six- 
teen years of teaching experience in Illinois, desires 
teaching position with a public school system, college, or 
business school. Qualified to teach Gregg shorthand and 
reporting, typewriting, bookkeeping, and some allied 
subjects. Would prefer to locate in the middle states. 
Can invest. Address, No. 74. 





Middle-aged man with Bachelor of Arts degree in busi- 
ness administration, will be graduated from LaSalle 
Extension University April 1 in C.P.A. training, desires 
college position in Southeast. Twelve years teaching ex- 
perience. Available June 1. Address, No. 75. 


Experienced business school teacher-executive seeks 
teaching and/or administrative position in a business 
school with an option to buy partial or full ownership 
after a year’s trial. Address, No. 70. 





Experienced private business school manager and 
registrar. Available after fifteen days’ notice to present 
school employer. Education includes B.S. degree in 
general business and education and a M.S. degree in 
education, supervision, and administration. Experience 
includes high school classroom teaching of business 
subjects, supervision of work experience classes, and 
placement. Address, No. 76. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Old established business school in the Southeast has 
opening for a man to teach bookkeeping, accounting, 
business law, and related subjects. There is a definite 
prospect for a managerial opportunity in this position. 
Give educational qualifications, experience, and salary 
expected. Address, No. 69. 





Bookkeeper-secretary wanted fOr summer work at 
girls’ camp in northern Minnesota. Commercial training 
and experience required. Female under 40 years of age. 
Manage office, keep books and be secretary to the direc- 
tors. June 18 to August 28. About 35 hours per week for 
skilled person. Salary $300 to $400 basic plus board. May 
participate in camp activities. Address, No. 73. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Eighty-two year old school in the Midwest. Owner 
—— to retire. Will sell at a reasonable price. Address, 
o. 71, 





Award 
At the N.A.C.B:S. 


banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, October 28, Robert 
W. Sneden, president 
of Davenport Business 
Schools, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, received the 
Man-of-the-Year Award. 
Mr. Sneden received 
his higher education at 
Davenport Institute, the 
University of Grand 
Rapids, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. His 
military service includes 
five years with the 
United States Army. 
Recently he completed a term as a member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Business Teachers Association, and is past 











Mr. Sneden 
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president of the Michigan Business Educa- 
tion Association and past president of the 
Michigan Business Schools Association. 
Prior to his election to the presidency of 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, he served the association 
in the capacities of vice president, member 
of the board of directors and public relations 
chairman. He has just completed a term as 
a member of the board of directors of the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


. & * 
Texas Meeting 


Gerald A. Porter, professor of education 
at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
will be the speaker at the meeting of the 
business education section of the Texas State 
Teachers Association convention at Vernon 
on March 10. The title of his address will be 
“Psychology of Skill Development.” 

Martha Mosier, Abilene Christian College, 
is chairman of the business teachers section. 
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Team Teaching in 
Basic Business 
(Continued from page 279) 

selves well to large-group instruction and 
others to that of small groups, the project 
teachers divide students into various size 
groups according to the types of lessons to be 
taught. For example, for films, lectures, and 
full-period tests, several sections (currently 
125 pupils) meet in a large classroom. The 
large room in which the group meets is 
especially equipped with special screens, 
public address systems, blackout curtains 
and overhead projectors, all of which would 
be too expensive to provide for the 
individual, small classroom. For some 
discussion, review, make-up, etc., the usual 
pattern is to divide the pupils into normal 
class-size groups of 25 or 30 pupils in conven- 
tional size classrooms. 

Pupils experience a variety of teaching 
techniques, such as note taking, quiz 
sections, discussion groups, and independent 
library work, in a team-taught subject. 
Pupils benefit also by having the lesson or 
unit presented by the teacher who is best 
qualified in that particular area. In addition, 
they benefit from the interesting and 


effective use of audio-visual aids which four 
different teachers have had time to prepare. 
The students receive increased intellectual 
stimulation through contacts with several 
teachers rather than with one teacher. 
Teachers who are working in a team, on 
the whole, feel that they are probably 
working harder than they did in their 
smaller classes, but that there is an oppor- 
tunity to be more creative, more professional, 
and better organized. They feel that through 
joint-planning and sharing of ideas it is 
possible to do a better job of instruction. 
Educators, authors, and film producers 
are among recent visitors who have observed 
class sessions held under the teacher-team 
experiment. Arthur D. Morse, free-lance 
writer and television director-producer, has 
recently written a book, Schools of Tomorrow 
— Today, in which team-teaching at Evan- 
ston Township High School is featured. 
The program in basic business is taught by 
a team of business education teachers com- 
posed of Daryl Nichols, Raymond Nickels, 
Anne Mill, and Eddie Cole. William G. 
Carpenter is the department chairman. 
Business educators and others interested, are 
invited to visit and observe our program. 








tical use. A student needs only a reasonable operating skill 
on any adding or calculating machine before this set is used. 


MACHINE OF- 
FICE PRACTICE 
contains sixty- 
four copies each 
of five business 
forms: checks, 
sales slips, de- 
posit tickets, in- 
vcices, and time 
clock cards. Forty 
jobs are in the set. 
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Use Flash Cards for Typing 


(Submitted by Charles D. Brooks 
Mehlville High School 
St. Louis, Missouri) 


One of the standard methods used for teach- 
ing the keyboard in beginning typewriting is 
giving direct dictation after each of the first 
several lessons. Although I have used this 
method to help familiarize the student with 
the keyboard, I have not been completely 
satisfied. Some of the students could not 
hear all the words dictated and some could 
not understand the words as they were pro- 
nounced — something had to be done to 
rectify this situation; this is when I hit upon 
the solution of using flash cards. To my 
knowledge, no one has ever tried this tech- 
nique in the teaching of typing. Therefore, 
my efforts were purely experimental. The 
cards are used after the keyboard has been 
covered. 

On yellow 5 inch by 9 inch cards, I printed 
a two-letter word 31% inches high on each 
card, making certain every student in the 
class could clearly see the word. The stu- 
dents are instructed to concentrate on the 
words on the cards and not to glance at their 
keyboard or paper. Each card is flashed for 
approximately a two-count (one count for 
each letter in the word). Originally, I used 
only enough cards to complete one 60-space 
line consisting of two-letter words. After all 
the cards have been flashed, I ask for 
volunteers to read the words back. 

The three main objectives in using these 
flash cards are: They help the student be- 
come more familiar with the keyboard which 
he had just learned; they help the student 
learn to keep his eyes off the keyboard and 
off the paper; and finally, the cards improve 
the student’s skill in typing by word recogni- 
tion. 


When I first started to use the cards, the 
students had just finished covering all the 
letters of the alphabet, and they were still 
novices on the use of the typewriter. By 
flashing the cards, I stressed the use of the 
more difficult letters. Due to the fact that 
each card was visible only long enough for 
the student to read the word, he was forced 
to keep his eyes on the cards in order not to 
fall behind the rest of the class. Conse- 
quently, the typist would not have time to 
look at his paper or his keyboard to see if he 
had typed the word correctly. The short 
familiar words which I use on these cards are 
ideally suited to teaching the students to 
type by word recognition. 

When I was satisfied that the flash cards 
with two-letter words were successful, I 
decided to make cards with three-letter 
words and use them in the same way. After 
using the two, and three-letter words in 
separate groups, I mixed them by alternating 
a three-letter word card with a two-letter 
word card. This process was continued for 
two consecutive 60-space lines. Without any 
variation in the timing of the count at the 
end of a line, we were successful in increasing 
their efficiency at throwing the carriage. 

The portion of the class period that is set 
aside for the use of flash cards depends on 
whether I use the two or three-letter cards, or 
both. If the two and three-letter words are 
alternated in addition to using them sepa- 
rately, more class time must be allotted. It 
must be understood that this drill is to 
supplement the standard classroom pro- 
cedures and should be used for only a part of 
the typing period. 








What is the Future of Manual 
Bookkeeping? 
(Continued from page 252) 


costs are certainly figured in these calcu- 
lations. 

In conclusion, what in my opinion is the 
need for manual bookkeeping? In short, it is 
more vital now than it has ever been, and 
the need will continue to grow as time 
passes. Businesses are getting larger, they 
must have more reports, the machines as a 
whole offer no threat to the need for book- 
keepers. In view of rising prices and salaries 
it would seem that the only way to increase 
your reserves is to spend more carefully, 
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saving on all legal corners, keeping in mind, 
of course, the needs and desires of the family. 
Who needs bookkeeping? The machine 
accountant, the general businessman, the 
small business people, the club member, and 
last, but not least, the householders. Can 
you think of anyone who does not fit into 
these categories? 

I strongly advocate bookkeeping as a 
prerequisite to each high school student’s 
graduation. I believe that they should be as 
familiar with the terms, profit and loss, 
balance sheet, vouchers, reconcilement and 
others, as they are with chemical formulas, 
Chaucer, square root, touchdowns and 
dates. 
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THE BOOK FOR ALL STUDENTS WHO EXPECT 
TO BE EFFICIENT STENOGRAPHERS 
OR SECRETARIES 


By 
3rd Balsley 
Edition and 
Wanous 





Shorthand 


Transcription Studies 


Mailable copy must be produced quickly and accurately by every 
efficient stenographer or secretary. This kind of transcription skill is 
emphasized from the first lesson in this book and continued through- 
out. Controlled difficulty of the transcription problems makes the 
student's progress sure and easy. In addition to learning how to read 
shorthand notes efficiently, the student also learns how to solve prob- 
lems in punctuation and grammar, to proofread effectively, to handle 
papers with a minimum loss of motion and time, and to correct mis- 
takes in a transcript. 


Where SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is used in the 
classroom, the average student should be transcribing at two-thirds 
his regular typing rate or higher when the book is completed, 
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SPEED TYPING 
Third Edition 
By Bell 


A paper-bound book of 
94 pages designed for 
supplementary — selective 
drills for speed work or 
for a short, intensive speed 
course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Third Edition 
By Wanous and Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 98 pages for beginning or advanced 
students, recommended for correcting technique faults, 
building good habits, and developing speed with control. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
Second Edition WRITINGS 


By Wanous Second Edition 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages providing 


By Thompson 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


Each of the first four parts contains a variety 
of drills and timed writings. Part 5 contains 
one long timed writing suitable for a l-hour 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES test. 


AND SHORT CUTS BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 
New Third Edition By Bowman 


By MacClain and Dame A paper-bound book to provide further training 


Each of the forty lessons consists of Error- 
Prevention Practice, Selected-Speed-Goal Prac- 
tice, Speed-with-Control Timed Writing (10’), 
and Follow-up Exercise. The timed writings 
are devoted to techniques and short cuts. 


in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 
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